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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


S the 75th Congress winds up its first session 

it leaves behind as unfinished business sev- 

eral measures classified by the President as “de- 

sirable.” Foremost are the farm surplus control 
and the wage-and-hour bills. 


Ranking all other action in the busy final 
week was the confirmation by the Senate of 
Senator Hugo Black, of Alabama, to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 


The President's success in obtaining Senate 
approval of Senator Black’s nomination was in- 
terpreted by his followers as a partial offset to 
the check he received when the Senate killed his 
plan for enlarging the Court to permit appoint- 
ment of six “liberal” justices. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S OBJECTIVES 

Mr. Roosevelt gave notice last week, in ef- 
fect, that he regarded the check as merely a 
skirmish in the larger campaign to achieve his 
objectives. In an address at Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina, where the 350th anniversary of 
the birth of the first white child on American 
soil was being celebrated, the President de- 
clared his intention of continuing to fight to 
improve the conditions of the under-privileged. 


One measure designed to aid this group was 
approved by Congress in its closing hours when 
it completed action of the Wagner-Steagall 
housing bill. . This measure contemplates loant 
and subsidies running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars to build low-cost dwelling units. It 
establishes a permanent policy following the 
emergency housing »program carried out by 
PWA and the Resettlement Administration. 
The new law calls for possible spending of 500 
million dollars in the first three years. 


A BLOW TO ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
Laws against trusts received a severe blow 
when the President signed “with reluctance” a 
bill which contained a provision removing Fed- 
eral restrictions on the fixing of resale prices 
on branded goods in States which permit such 
price fixing. Mr. Roosevelt had previously ex- 
pressed opposition to this legislation. His fail- 
ure to veto it was due to the fact that it was at- 
tached as a “rider” to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, and he could not disapprove 
one part of the measure without disapproving 

all of it. | 


Tax evasion and avoidance are made more dif- 
ficult by the passage last week of the Adminis- 
tration-sponsored measure for closing a num- 
ber of loopholes that wealthy taxpayers have 
been using to reduce their liabilities. This 
measure is a prelude to legislation of a larger 
scope, enlarging the tax base, which the Treas- 
ury is now drafting for action at the next 
session. 


A CONTROVERSY OVER SUGAR 

No Administration measure is the sugar bill 
which Congress passed last week and sent to the 
White House. Both the State and Agriculture 
Departments denounced it as discriminatory 
against some of our island dependencies and 
against Cuba—in the latter case violating the 
spirit of a trade agreement. The bill alters 
quota arrangements now in effect relating to 
importation of refined sugar. 


The last of the appropriation bills to be 
adopted—the third deficiency—included a $65,- 
000,000 fund for the government’s cotton price 
adjustment program. Previously both Houses 
had adopted a resolution placing itself on record 
to pass a general farm bill at the next 
session, thereby clearing the way for Fed- 
eral loans to cotton growers. The President 
had declared that such loans would not be made 
unless he had assurance that a crop control bill 
would be passed. 


The wage-and-hour bill, already passed by the 
Senate, was deferred for later consideration by 
the House despite an attempt by a group of 
Democratic members to force it out of commit- 
tee. The pressure of labor leaders did not suf- 
fice to overcome the opposition tactics of hostile 
Southern Congressmen. 


THE NEUTRALITY PUZZLE 


As Congress brought its session to a close, the 
chief problem facing the President was whether 
or not to invoke the Neutrality Act against 
Japan and China. The Administration appeared 
reluctant to take such action because it would 
jeopardize vital American interests. It would 
be forced to invoke the law if the two countries 
should break off diplomatic relations, which 
they have not yet done despite the heavy fight- 
ing between their armed forces. 


With the Supreme Court in recess and Con- 
gress adjourned, the Executive branch alone of 
the three branches of the Federal Government, 
ROW Carries on. 
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THE RECORD OF THREE CONGRESSES IN ENACTING 
PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 


fii Lies” 


MAJOR LAWS UNDER THE 


Record of 75th Congress Far ay 
From Revolutionary Sessions Since 1933 


HE nation’s legislators this year took time + control experiments, 


out after four years of drumhead lawmak- 
ing. 

Seven months and 16 days of legislative ac- 
tivity resulted in no new law of outstanding im- 
portance, or of vital principle. 

This result is in sharp contrast with that of 
the other sessions of Congress held since 
March, 1933. Each of those sessions produced 
laws that were referred to as possessing revolu- 
tionary importance. 

A much different outcome had been predicted 
last January for the meeting of Congress just 
ending. 


What actually happened, and its contrast 


with previous gatherings of the legislators, is 
shown in the pictogram at the top of this page. 
This contrast is to be measured against the 
fact that the result for 1937 covers only one 
year of the seventy-fifth Congress while the 
seventy-third and the seventy-fourth Con- 
gresses represent two years of legislative ac- 
tivity. 

But after that explanation the contrast still 
-is sharp. 

Under one dome is the achievement of the 
Congress that came to Washington with 76 of 
its 96 Senators and 331 of its 435 Representa- 
tives chosen on the same ticket with President 
Roosevelt. This is the achievement of the 
seventy-fifth, or present, Congress. 


ONE NEW PRINCIPLE OF AID 

Its acts of major interest include: An act 
to control the production and the marketing of 
soft coal, an act to plug loopholes in the present 
income tax laws, an act to speed up lower 
court procedure, an act to open a loophole in the 
anti-trust laws, an act to continue the experi- 
ment with low-cost housing and an act to start 
an experiment in farm tenant aid. 

The last act represents the single new prin- 
cple of Federal aid that received approval of the 
Senate and the House. 

Congress previously had approved coal con- 
trol, only to meet Supreme Court opposition; it 
frequently had tried to close tax loopholes; 
court procedure has had the attention of past 
Congresses; anti-trust Jaws were suspended 
during the NRA, and millions already have been 
spent on low-cost housing. 

But past sessions of Congress did venture far 
afield in contrast with the session just now over. 

The seventy-third and the seventy-fourth 
Congresses produced the first New Deal. The 
seventy-third was the emergency Congress that 
acted under pressure to turn out money ex- 
periments, business control experiments, farm 


ments, experiments in relief and work relief, in 
hydro-electric power development and in a 
variety of other fields. 

After the first session of the seventy-third 
Congress came the second session which added 
to and modified the experiments of the first ses- 
sion in the light of experience. 

Then the seventy-fourth Congress broadened 
the New Deal still further with Federal control 
over labor relations and new banking laws and 
the start of an ambitious system of old age in- 
surance and unemployment insurance. This ses- 
sion ran head on into the Supreme Court upset 
of experiments of its predecessor and undertook 
the task of emergency repair. 


HECTIC DAYS OF 1933-34 

Sessions in 1933 and 1934 produced 27 major 
laws, nearly every one of which carried the Fed- 
eral Government far into territory that never 
before had been explored. 

First came the AAA, involving complete ma- 
chinery for cutting down farm production and 
syphoning more money to the farms. And 
coupled with AAA was authority lodged in the 
President to launch his experiment in dollar de- 
valuation and silver buying. NRA followed 
quickly. Along with its codes went a vast pro- 
gram of public works. 

Relief was launched on a State-aid basis, only 
to branch out quickly into CWA and to contract 
into a modified form of work relief. Wall Street 
came under the sway of a Securities Act of 1933 
that became the Securities and Exchange Com- 


if | 
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finance control experi- + mission act of 1934, modified and strengthened. 


During this period, too, the Government 


‘ jumped in with HOLC and FCA to save hun- 


dreds of thousands of city homes and country 
farms for their owners. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority: sprang into being and so did the 
CCC camps. 

What happened in 1933 and 1934 was de- 
scribed by friends of the President as the 
“Roosevelt Revolution.” Congress had _ pro- 
jected the Federal Government far into a realm 
of affairs formerly left to individuals and to 
State and local governments. 

The seventy-fourth Congress slowed down 
somewhat. 

But that Congress, during the years 1935 and 
1936, turned out a drastic revision of the na- 
tion’s banking law to place control of credit 
policies in a rebuilt Federal Reserve Board. 

It was this Congress that created the Na- 
tional Labor Relations law and the Board to 
provide its administration. So, too, it set up 
the ambitious system of social security, enacted 
a law that provides a reshuffling of utility 
holding company systems, and attempted to 
legislate the country into neutrality. WPA was 
brought into being by the members of this 
Congress. 


EXPERIMENTS AND THE COURTS 

The Supreme Court began to topple one ex- 
periment after another during 1935 and 1936. 

With NRA codes gone, small business men 
turned to Congress for help in direct policing 
of business practices and the Robinson-Patman 
Act resulted in 1936. The end of AAA 
caused farmers to turn to the Government for 
new subsidies and the Soil Conservation Act 
came from Congress in that same year. 

All of this time business recovery was pro- 
ceeding. Drought was removing farm sur- 
pluses. Spending of soldiers’ bonus money had 
given trade a big stimulus. Relief rolls were 
contracting and employment rising rapidly. 
The country appeared to be approaching ‘‘nor- 
maley”’. 

By the time Congress left Washington in the 
Summer of 1936 the emergency drive was over. 

But in the election of 1936 the voters re- 
turned Mr. Roosevelt to. power and gave him 
a Congress overwhelmingly of his party. The 
President decided that the seventy-fifth Con- 
gress should write a second New Deal into law 
to take the place of the first New Deal that had 
been badly battered in the Courts. 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
the extent to which Congress during its first 
session carried out the President’s wishes. 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


‘ 


session of the 75th Congress—with 

its Jack of important action—merely rep- 
resents an interlude. The real play is yet to 
come. There is to be no Jet-up in Administra- 
tion pressure for federal controls. 


The President remains determined to have a 
farm control plan operating by March, before 
the next crop planting begins. He also intends 
to get wage and hour controls enacted into law 
at earliest possible moment. He means to take 
no chances on an election year run-out. 


Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to battle openly 
with Congressional groups in his party who 
refused to go along with his program of con- 
tinued reform. He counts on the course of 
events in markets to force action on his farm 
control plan and on John L. Lewis and William 
Green to force action on his plan for wage and 
hour controls. 


TURNING THE HEAT ON CONGRESS 

Watch for the Fresident to make moves ins 
tended to stir up a roar for Congressmen to 
hear. His North Carolina speech was a starter. 
A Constitution Day speech next month will be 
a follow up. And there is a fire-side chat on 
tap to advise the people what the Senate and 
House failed to do for the underprivileged. 

Idea is to impress Congressmen before what 
now looks like a special session to be called in 
late October or November. 


On reaching home, members of Congress are 
likely to get their ears to the ground quickly 
in an effort to discover in exactly which direc- 
tion the voters are marching. ° 


Failure of Congress to enact wages and hours 
bill may mean that a more drastic measure will 
be attempted at next session. Labor leaders 
were dissatisfied with some of provisions of old 
bill and would support Administration in a 
move to push through a stronger bill. 

Little real immediate stimulus to low-cost 
housing is likely from the housing measure. 
With major responsibility placed on local com- 
munities the opposition of real estate interests 


probably will make law ineffective in many 
localities. 
Rising costs of living soon will be plaguing 


both the people and the politicians. Meat prices 
already are almost prohibitive for any but the 
higher income groups. Price fixing in coal, 
under the new coal control law, is going to brin 
an advance in the price of fuel. 


Wage increases that followed spring #«« 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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“MY ANCHOR IS DEMOCRACY” 
Using this watchword, President Roosevelt cele- 
brated the 350th anniversary of Virginia Dare's 
birth on Roanoke Island, N. C., by an address de- 
claring his unalterable opposition to rule by a select 

class interested primarily in property rights. 
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The Long-Range Plan 


of Low-Cost Housing 


A half-billion for better homes. Aid 
to low-income group. Elimination 
of slum areas. 


HE four-year demonstration period over for con- 
T struction of low-cost housing, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now ready to undertake a task such as 
the governments of most other large countries have 
been engaged in now these many years. 

By completing action last week on the Wagner- 
Steagall Housing bill Congress made it certain that 
Uncle Sam would embark on a long-range program 
to improve the every-day environment in which 
low-income families spend their lives. 

The framework of the program may be described 
thus: 

Local housing authorities, organized under State 
laws, make application to a Federal Housing Au- 
thority for aid in constructing projects for which 
they have obtained the land and drawn blueprints. 
They may elect one of two kinds of Federal help. 


TWO PLANS AVAILABLE 


First, they may obtain a loan up to 90 per cent 
of cost of the building. ..If they choose this alterna- 
tive, they must be prepared to repay the loan wit in 
60 years with interest at the going Federal bor- 
rowing rate plus one-half of 1 per cent. In doing 
so, however, they will receive additional aid from 
the Federal Housing Authority. 


This additional aid is in the form of a maximum 
annual subsidy of 3'2 per cent of the cost of the 
project. Its purpose is to bridge the gap between 
the rent which tenants can afford to pay and the 
rent which should be paid to meet expenses and 
retire the cost over a 60-year period. The first 
claim on this subsidy is the interest payment due 
to the Federal Housing Authority. The locality 
must match this annual subsidy up to 20 per cent. 
either in cash, tax allowances or in services provided. 


But the local housing authorities may elect a 
second alternative. This is acceptance of an out- 
right capital grant by the Federal Government of 
25 per cent of the cost of the project, the local au- 
thority being required to make a grant of 20 per 
cent. In addition, the Federal Government may 
allot from relief funds a sum equal to 15 per cent 
of the cost to be spent on labor. Federal loans 
may be obtained to cover the cost not covered by 
capital grants but no additional subsidies from 
Washington are available under this plan. 


ELIMINATION OF SLUMS #4 


Before either form of aid may be obtained, the 
local authorities must bind themselves, within a 
reasonable time, to demolish or make liveable ex- 
isting slums having as many family units as are 
added in the new project. The plans for the new 
buildings also must receive the approval of the 
Federal Housing Authority, which will be placed in 
the Department of Interior. This is the Depart- 
ment which has constructed some 132 million dol- 
lars worth of slum clearance projects under the 
emergency public works program—the major part 
of the demonstration work which has preceded the 
permanent program about to be initiated. 

The 51 housing projects of the PWA as well as 
the smaller number constructed by the Resettle- 
ment Administration are to be sold or leased to the 


local housing authorities as arrangements may .be 
gmade. 


THE MILLIONS AVAILABLE 


The money available for use by the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority is limited to 500 million dollars in the 
next three years, of which 100 million would be pro- 
vided for the first year. 


A limit is placed on the cost of each family unit 
constructed. In cities of less than 500,000 population 
this limit is $4,000; in larger cities, it is $5,000. 


Who are the people who will be privileged to rent 
the apartments constructed under the plan? 


In general terms they are “families of low in- 
come” who can not afford to pay enough to cause 
private enterprise to build an adequate supply of 
decent, safe, sanitary dwellings for their use. The 
bill further defines such families as those whose 
income does not. exceed five times the rer tal. 


How many families could thus be provided for 


in the three-year period under the more conserva- 
tive House bill? 


A tentative answer may be made on the basis 
of PWA experience. The number would be approxi- 
mately 90,000—about 1/3 of 1 per cent of the 25,- 
300,000 families in the country. 
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THE NEWS PARADE—MR. ROOSEVELT LOOKS 
AHEAD—WAR PROBLEMS—AND BOAT RACE 


The Presidents Waal 


ROOSEVELT, welcoming the 

new Congress in January, praised the 
“spirit of cooperation” between the Executive 
and Legislative branches during his first Ad- 
ministration. 

“I look forward to a continuance of that co- 
operation in the next four years,” he said. 

Belief that his wish would be realized pre- 
vailed. In view of the unprecedented popular 
and electoral majorities in. November and the 
preponderant Democratic strength of both 
Senate and House, predictions were that the 
session would be short and sweet. Mr. Roose- 
velt smiled. 

Last week, at the final of the long and dis- 
cordant first session of the 75th Congress, he 
still was smiling. But not over accomplishment. 
Rather it seemed in anticipation of battling on 
for major measures that failed to inspire legisla- 
tive “cooperation"—the wage-and-hour, farm 
surplus control and governmental reorganiza- 
tion bills and, possibly, another for Supreme 
Court change. 

Ad-ninistration plans were not detaiizd in so 
many words. Mr. Roosevelt chose, instead, to 
invoke the memory of the first English child 
born on the American continent and of a dis- 
tinguished English historian. Words about 
them showed a will to cling to his chosen course. 


The occasion was the 


observance at tiny Roa- 
noke Island, North Caro- 


‘LORD MACAULAYS' hina, of the 350th anni- 


versary of Virginia Dare’s birth. Some 8,000 
persons there cheered his defiant confidence. 
The speech plainly was addressed to the wider 
radio audience. Democracy took root, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, in the activities of the pioneers 
bas far back as 1587. Turning then to.a letter in 
which Lord Macaulay disparaged the demo- 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S 


cratic process, in writing to an American friend © 
_in 1857, he quoted: 


“Your government will never be able to re- 
strain a distressed and discontented majority. 
... Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. 
... Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reins of government with a strong hand, or 
your republic will be laid waste by barbarians 
in the twentieth century as the Roman Empire 
was in the fifth.” 

With that, the President called his opposition 
“American Lord Macaulays,” who favor an an- 
cher of rule by a privileged minority. 

“They do not believe in democracy—I do,” he 
declared. ‘My anchor is democracy—and more 
democracy.” (The text of his address is printed 
on Page 5.) 

The nautical reference came naturally be- 


+ cause Mr. Roosevelt feels so much at home on 


the water. Only a day or so before he had sur- 
prised Governor Richard W. Leche, of Louisi- 
ana, on being invited to judge the sailboat race 
of six Southern Governors scheduled for Labor 
Day on Lake Pontchartrain. 

“I'd like to be in the race myself,” he replied. 

If pressure of business makes it impossible to 
attend, the President promised to send a repre- 
sentative and possibly one to sail his colors. 

As the week ended, it looked as if there 
would be more than enough to do at the White 
House for days. . Conflict endangering Ameri- 
cans in China necessitated constant watch. 
Major bills arriving from Congress required 
study for signature or veto, Many nominations 
to important offices remained to be made. 

The problems were taken at leisurely pace. 
Questions by newspaper men about the prospect 
of invoking the neutrality law against Japan 
and China brought no positive answer. Policy- 
making in that connection was on a day-to-day 
basis. 


The quesiton of when 
BRINGS A NEW Ai is not a war arose. 
ere were bombs explod- 
CROP OF WORRIES ing, hundreds—including 
innocents—reported killed. Asked about the 
United States cruiser “Augusta” being hit by a 
shell, Mr. Roosevelt commented only that such 
things were bound to happen. 
Unlike the Italo-Ethiopian war, the Oriental 
conflict saw the governments involved preserv- 
ing the form of diplomatic relations. Indica- 


CLASH IN ORIENT 


tions were that the neutrality law with its ban 


on arms shipments to combatants would be ap- 
plied only if war were “declared” or relations 
were severed. 

Significant developments followed Secretary 
Hull's visits to the Presidential office. First, 
reenforcements of Marines were ordered across 
the Pacific. Second, it was asserted that this 
Government hopes eventually to take all its 
armed forces out’ of China. 

Looking cool in seersucker and puffing a cig- 
arette, Mr. Roosevelt spent some time with Sec- 
retary Ickes reviewing lists of unsafe schools 
preparatory to alloting almost $20,000,000 to 
start the fourth PWA program. The construc- 
tion will take place in 41 States. 

While telling about that readily, the Presi- 
dent was more reticent about other domestic 
affairs in his press conference. Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America and in charge of C.I.O. organiza- 
tion in the textile industry, had just left him 
saying it would be disappointing “to labor and 
most employers if the wage and hours bill fails 
of enactment simply because the House Rules 
Committee refuses to permit a vote.” 

“Do you accept defeat on wage and hours leg- 
islation?” inquired a reporter standing near the 
pink roses on the Executive desk. 
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That, in Mr. Roosevelt's opinion, was an “iffy” 
question and “a little premature.” 

Contradictory reports circulated: That he 
would strive to keep Congress on the job until 
the proposed Labor Standards Board was au- 
thorized, that he would just as soon have the 
bill go over in the hope of getting a stronger 
one next year, that he would call a special ses- 
sion in the fall unless action were had now. 


Asked about a special 


session, the President 
FOR CONGRESS laughed again, “that is 


STILL IN DOUBT too “iffy.” 


A remark by the retired Justice Willis Van 
Devanter that the futile attempt to enlarge the 
Supreme Court meant it would stay at nine 
members struck Mr. Roosevelt as “cryptic.” He 
called attention to argument in the Senate, be- 
fore confirmation of Senator Hugo Black, 
whether the Court at the time consisted of eight 
or nine Justices. 

Incidentally, soon after that vote Mr. Black 
was talking things over at luncheon in the 
White House. He left smiling and with his 
Supreme Court commission tucked under his 
arm in a cardboard tube. Asked what he had 
said to the President, he guessed it was “thank 
you.” 

The price-maintenance rider attached to the 
District of Columbia tax bill gave the President 
pause, but he finally signed. The bar to price- 
cutting on nationally advertised products 
“weakens the anti-trust laws,” he said, and it 
wis a “vicious practice” to append unrelated 
amendments to vital legislation. 


SPECIAL SESSION 


A minor resolution per- 


mitting compensation of 
BUT BILLS SIGNED; employes to be fixed 


SPEAKING TOUR? without regard to civil 


service regulations prompted another scolding. 
In signing, Mr. Roosevelt said he did so only 
because the amount was small and he did not 
want to create a precedent because such exemp- 
tions were unsound, 

These rebukes impressed some legislators as 
indicative of a deeper resentment at the White 
House. They speculated whether the President 
would undertake to rally the public before an- 
other session begins. He said the only engage- 
ments ahead were for Constitution Day, Sept. 
17, when he will visit the Antietam battlefield 
and speak here, and for Thanksgiving, at 
Warm Springs, Ga. 

With recovery progressing, opposition lead- 
ers evidently were counting on public opinion 
to side with them against Administration poli- 
cies in the months ahead. With his program far 
from completed, Mr. Roosevelt evidently was 
looking to that same public opinion to make 
Congress toe the mark his way on its return. 

At adjournment, neither side apparently ex- 
pected or wanted an armistice, 


FAULTS FOUND 
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White House aides quietly are 
spreading word that Mr. Roose- 
velt intends to swing around the 
country in the early fall to call 
attention to the fate of his New 
Deal plans in Congress. The ob- 
jective, they say, is to put on 
the heat before calling a special 
session late in October or early 
in November to tackle problems 
left over by the session just end- 
ing. 
* 


Federal Reserve Board strate- 
gists carefully are marshaling 
arguments to use in answering 
what they expect to be a rising 
tide of farmer demand for more 
money tinkering. Declining 
prices of farm products tradi- 
tionally lead to farm belt voter 
interest in money panaceas, 


* * 


WPA’s success in cutting 400,- 
000 persons off its rolls is caus- 
ing officials to plan a further re- 
duction to discover if more sav- 
ings can be made without caus- 
ing suffering in families of relief 
workers. Some WPA officials 


admit privately that recent ex- 
perience demonstrates that the 
Federal Government may have 
been giving jobs to large num- 
bers who had other means of 
support. 


x ok Ok 


Congress’ full appropriation of 
fourteen million dollars for vo- 
cational education, three times 
as much as the Budget Bureau 
recommended, may not be spent. 
Spending is to be limited to the 
amount which can be “used ef- 
ficiently.” 


* * 


The real White House attitude 
toward Sino-Japanese trouble is 
that if there is to be any stop- 
ping of Japan the British—with 
far greater stakes—wil| have to 
do the stopping. Official sym- 
pathies are with the Chinese but 
that is as far as this country is 
willing to go. 
x Ok 


Treasury officials have said 
nothing about it publicly, but the 
campaign to enact a “tax loop- 


holes plugging” law may not be 
all clear gain. While a number 
of loopholes are being plugged, 
at the same time many wealthy 
taxpayers have been educated to 
the possibility of tax avoidance 
and may take advantages of other 
loopholes which may not have 
been plugged. 


* * 


A billion dollars a year is the 
figure used by groups planning 
the next farm control program 
as the total cost of future farm 
subsidies. Inner sentiment in 
the Administration is swinging 
strongly toward revival of proc- 
essing taxes. 


x 


Although SEC officials have 
made no public statement in 
reply to recent criticism of regu- 
latory policies, they say pri- 
vately that plans for carrying 
out the remainder of the SEC 
regulatory program may await 
further research and additional 
testing of rules already in ef- 
fect. This means probable post- 


ponement, insiders say, of action 
on two major parts of the SEC 
regulatory program — broker- 
dealer segregation and cash-basis 
trading for commission houses 
and partners. 

x * 


High Treasury officials are on 
the side-lines waiting for what 
they think is going to be an Ad- 
ministrative blow-up in the new 
Social Security System. They 
quietly advise that the Social Se- 
curity Board is running into an 
impossible situation in its at- 
tempt to keep track of about 
30,000,000 separate individual 
savings accounts. 


Left-wing New Dealers, rejoic- 
ing over the margin of Senator 
Hugo Black's confirmation as 
Supreme Court Justice, have be- 
gun talking of him as a possible 
presidential candidate in 1940. 
He would have had slight chance 
before, they say, but now, 
through his activities on the 
bench, may be able to establish 
himself as a national figure. 


MEET MR. JUSTICE BLACK. 


Senator Hugo L. Black and Mrs. Black greet the 
good news with a smile when they learn that the 
Senate has confirmed his elevation to the Supreme 
Court, thus approving the first appointment which 
President Roosevelt has had an opportunity to make. 


« 2 


Mr. Black's New Role: 
How Will He Fill It? 


From advocate to judge. Customs | 
of Court and of its new member. i 
Gain for ‘liberals.’ | 


HEN the Senate approved the appointment of 

Senator Hugo L. Black last week as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, it converted his role 
in public life into one of a vastly different kind. 
On the manner in which he will react to the change, 
public attention is focused as it has been on few 
similar examples of official advancement. 

For Senator Black has been typically the legisla- 
tive advocate or the prosecutor—advocate of practi- 
cally every New Deal measure and of much that 
went far beyond White House recommendations; 
prosecutor and cross-examiner in two famous com- 
mittee investigations, those affecting ocean mail 
contracts and public utility lobbying. 

When he moves from the Senate office building to 
the palatial Supreme Court Building, he will be- 
come an umpire, hedged about by several powerful 
conventions which will greatly restrict his rela- 
tions with the public and the manner in which he 
makes his views known, 


ALOOFNESS FROM PUBLIC DEBATES 


One of these conventions is an attitude of aloof- 
ness from current controversial questions, political, 
economic and social. Unless Justice Black flies in 
the face of a very ancient tradition, no longer will 
he feel free to summon press conferences or issue 
public statements on the desirability of the 30-hour 
week, public development and sale of electric power 
at low prices or an ever-normal granary under 
Uncle Sam's management. 

This is not to say that he will not participate in 
heated discussions on these and other problems be- 
hind carefully locked doors when cases involving 
Federal laws come up for decision by the Supreme 
Court. But the only sound which will come to the 
public ear from these discussions will be in the 
form of judicially phrased opinions delivered from 
the high bench. 

Justice Black’s convictions on public questions are 
known as have been those of few other justices at 
the time of their appointments. He is on the side 
of those who would centralize in Washington the 
power to act for the general welfare. 

The fact that he has participated as law-maker 
in having the statutes enacted which the court will 
be called on to construe will not necessarily bar 
him from participating in the decisions. There is 
no rule or practice in such a situation to serve as 
a guide. Justice Sutherland, for instance, partici- 
pated in and wrote the opinion of the Court on a 
case arising under a law which he as Senator had 
advocated before’ he was elevated to the Supreme 
Court. No question of constitutionality, however, 
was involved. Each Justice decides for himself 
whether he will or will not participate. 


SKILLED IN QUESTIONING 


The new Justice's well-known skill in questioning 
may find ample scope in the hearings before the 
Court, where arguments are frequently interrupted 
by questions from the bench as the Justices seek to 
find out the essential issues in the case. Such in- 
terrogations frequently foreshadow the opinions 
of the Justices, and whatever questions Justice 
Black may choose to direct at counsel will be closely 
watched to see how far he may carry the role of 
advocate while on the bench. 

As to social contacts and recreation, there is no 
reason why the change from Senator to Justice 
should alter them. Such is the Bar Association’s 
code of ethics in the matter. Golf is Mr. Black’s 
chief pastime. His chosen hours of work will be 
much the same—from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., and fre- 
quently evenings in addition. There is a June to 
October recess, but many duties require attention 
then in preparation for later decisions. 


FOUR ‘LIBERALS’ ON COURT 


When Justice Black took the oath of office on 
August 19, after a luncheon with President Roose~- 
velt, he definitely increased by one the group of 
Justices who may be regarded as “liberal.” These 
are now four in number, as compared with three 
who are classed as “conservative.” 

The remaining two—Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Roberts—more frequently shift in their de- 
cisions between the two groups. By siding with the 
conservatives in the 1936 session, they invalidated 
most New Deal laws then construed. By siding with 
the liberals in the 1937 session, all New Deal laws 
construed were upheld. With the aid of only one 
of them now, Justice Black would be able to swing 
the balance to the liberal side. 

The meaning of liberal in this connection has 
come largely to be this: Making the power of Con- 
gress paramount in dealing with national problems, 
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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page.1.] 


tivities of the C. I. O. are just 
about to be translated into sharp- 
ly higher prices tor many manu- 


factured commodities that the 
average man_ buys, including 
automobiles and clothing and 
furniture. 


Building costs have been sky- 
rocketing with rents, complicat- 
ing recovery and pinching work- 
ers. 


The new Miller-Tydings law 
permits manufacturers of all 
kinds to control retail prices of 
their trade-marked goods. This 
opening in the anti-trust laws ex- 
tends to everything from steel to 
tooth-picks. It adds importantly 
to the living cost outlook. 


Under the New Deal—as ex- 
plained by Mr. Roosevelt—a 
sharp increase In costs, not ac- 
companied by a comparable in- 
crease in wages and farm prices, 
would be a signal for new activi- 
ties by the government. Money 
and credit controls then would 
be brought into play. 


Government costs continue to 
plague the President. Declines 
in relief expenditures are being 
offset by increases in expenii- 


tures by the Navy and by other 


departments. Prospective loans 
and subsidies on cotton and corn 
will put a bad crimp in the 
budget. 


Result is that optimistic state- 
ments from the White House 
budget balancing are 
largely for effect. 


about 


The President is being pushed 
gradually into application of the 
neutrality law to the Sino-Jap- 
anese situation against his in- 
clination and wishes. 


Both the White House and 
State Department are determined 
to stave off actual declaration of 
neutrality as Jong as possible. 


Reason is that vital American 
interests — commercial, financial 
end political—are at stake. Also, 
invocation of a law barring ship- 
ments of munitions and limiting 
shipment of war materials to all 
but cash and carry customers 
would injure the Chinese. 


An export trade amounting to 
$350,000.000 annually and affect- 


ing both agricultural interests of ° 


this country are tied up in the 
neutrality Further- 
more, there is an American in- 
vestment of more than $150,000,- 
000 that would be jeopardized by 
withdrawal. 


situation. 


Actually, the nation's whole 
Far Eastern policy revolves 
around the decision the Presi- 
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A divided majority. Aid for 


home owners, farm tenants. 


| 
| 
Death of court enlargement. | 


YONGRESS had made up its cc!- 
( lective mind to go home. A 
most important bill—that for wage 
and hour regulation—had whooped 
through the Senate. Not more than 
75 sure votes were counted against 
it in the House. 

But five Southern Democrats and 
four Republicans, a majority of the 
Rules Committee, refused to let the 
House vote. Other Democrats pe- 
titioned for a’ party caveus in an 
effort to jar the bill loose. While 
50 or more Southern Representatives 
Jaughed and jeered, the assembly 
could muster only 157 votes of a 
needed 165. 

So wage and hour legislation was 
lost for the session and the country 
had a demonsiration of the spirit 
among followers of the President 
that did much to turn the first ses- 
sion of the 75th Congress into a 
shambles. 


THE SCORE CARD 


At the end of seven months and 
10 days of supposed activity—follow- 
ing an election that returned 76 
Democrats out of 96 Senators and 
331 Democrats out of 435 Repre- 
sentatives—Conegress nad turned up: 

First, a moderate grist of legis- 
Jation. 

Second, a split between Mr. Roose- 
velt and Vice President Garner. 

Third, a wide-open break beiween 
the conservative Southern wing of 
the President’s party ana the more 
experiment-minded, if not radical, 
Wing, 

Fourth, a rise to power of a Texas 


dynasty of leaders whose activity 
made ihe going somewhat rough 
for President Roosevelt. 

Actual accomplishments in the 


form of new laws or promised new 
Jaws became more impressive as 2 
result of the last minute rusn of 
high pressure law-making. 


IN THE CLOSING DAYS 

In its closing days Congress did 
the following: 

Jolted the Justice Depaitment and 
the Federal Trade Commission by 
opening a wide loop-hole in the 
anti-trust laws through which man- 
ufacturers can march to control the 
prices of their branded good. 

Nicked the nation’s wealthiest, 
citizens for about $100,060,000 addi- 
tional in the way of taxes by plug- 
eing loopholes through which they 
had been able to escape the full ef- 
fect of surtaxes on personal income. 

Crossed the President and the Sec- 
retaries of Interior and Agriculture 
by enacting sugar control legislation 
that contained provisions favorable 
to domestic sugar refiners. 

Put the Government permanently 
into the business of subsidizing the 
development of low-cost housing as 
a matter of principle. 

Agreed to start helping farm ten- 
ents to become farm owners under 
guidance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Speeded the court procedure that 
results in tests of Constitutional 
validity of acts of Congress. 

Those accompiishments are to be 
dent has to make. He is moving 
slowly but pressures are in the 
direction of neutrality invoca- 
tion. 
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Were Not Approved—tThe Split With the President 


added to action taken earlier in the 
session. When that addition is 
made, it reveals the following: 

A permanent neutrality law that 
already has proved extremely em- 
barrassing to the President and his 
Department of State through the 
difficulty of its application to tne 
present outbreak between China 
and Japan. Application of the law 
would affect a large and thriving 
trade between this country and the 
Far East. 

A revived law establishing Fed- 
eral Government control over the 
marketing of soft coal—the price 
fixing features of which millions of 
householders will begin to feel with- 
in the next few months. 

A continued program of work re- 
lief under which 1,527,000 of those 
unemployed by private industry are 
viven government created jobs at a 
cost of $1,500,000,000 a year. 

An extended Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation engaged in carry- 
ing on large scale financing of pub- 
lic works operations, of banks and of 
railroads. 

A continued executive control over 
the country’s currency, bulwarked 
by authority to use a secret two 
billion dollar stabilization fund to 
safeguard that currency. 


REJECTED PROPOSALS 

Even when the last minute accom- 
plishments of the Congress just end- 
ing are added to the earlier accom- 
plishments of session, this 
gathering of legislators will go down 
in history as more noteworthy for 
what it did not do than for what it 
did do. 

On that score, it: 

Did not agree with the President 
that something should be done about 
the Supreme: Court of the United 
States in order to “infus2 new blood” 
into that institution. 

Did not fulfill the wish of the 
President and the platiorm of the 
party that the Federal Government 
go back into the business of regu- 
lating minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work in industry. 

Did not enact a new program of 
farm control as urged by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Did not provide for reorganization 
of the executive establishment of the 
Federal Government in order to 
stream-line administration and to 
take out the duplications and the 
kinks. 


AN UNUSUAL SESSION 

All in all, the veterans of Congress 
agree, the session just past was 
among the strangest and yet among 
the most significant of any within 
memory. Out of it are expected 
to flow long-range results that can 
have a profound effect on the course 
to be taken by the country. 

When the session assembled on 
January 5, followed by his own se- 
cond inauguration on January 20, 
President Roosevelt was confronted 
with a choice of paths to follow: 

He could accept the 1936 election 
as a personal tribute from the voters 
and decide to make his second term 
an “era of good feeling” in which 
the Democratic party he headed 
could rest on its laurels and enjoy 
the plaudits that could be expected 
With the return of prosperity. 

Or, 

He could accept the election as a 
mandate from the people to press 
ahead with his New Deal, atiempt- 
ing to revive experiments destroyed 
by the Supreme Court and to launch 
new experiments of a kind that 
would be required if there was really 
to be an attempt at national eco- 
nomic planning. 


PRESIDENT’S CHOICE 


Mr. Roosevelt chose to interpret 
the election as a mandate to go 
ahead with reform. 

This choice sorely upset many of 
his followers, particularly those from 
the South who long have dominated 
the party machinery, They had ex- 
pected that recovery would dull the 
edge of the President’s interest in 
reform. In that expectation they 
soon experienced disappointment. 

After deciding to push ahead. 
President Rooseevit made up his 
mind that two major obstacles stood 
in the path of any program that he 
might induce Congress to enact. 
They were: 

1. The lack of effective machiner: 
for administration. The first New 
Deal bogged down under adminis- 
trative difficulties. New agencies 
stepped on the toes of old agencies. 
Responsibility did not head up to 
any central authority equipped to 
know the details of what was going 
on. Bureaucracy soon began to en- 
trench itself, 

2. The opposition of the country’s 
Courts, both lower Courts and the 
Supreme Court. to any ,broadening 
of interpretation of the commerce 


Clause in the Federal Constitution, 


_-_ 


. House. 


So long as the mafority opinion of + would add new judges to the Courts 


the Supreme Court prevailed the 
door was closed to any. revival of 
Government control over wages and 
hours or over farm production and 
marketing. A second New Deal ap- 
peared impossibie, barring a change 
in the Court or the Constitution. 

To overcome these obstacles, Mr. 
Roosevelt moved fast. 

He proposed to Congress a plan 
calling for complete overhauling of 
the Federal Government. The num- 
erous independent commissions 
would be brought under the major 
Departments of Government. De- 
lays now forced by the Comptroller- 
General would be removed by 
abolishing that office. Two new de- 
partments would be created and the 
whole Federal set-up would be. di- 
rectly under the arm of the White 
To assure this centralized 
authority the President asked for 
Six administrative assis’ants. 

Then hardly had this proposal 
reached Congress before the Presi- 
dent threw in a bombshell by call- 
ing for reorganization of the judicial 
machinery as well as the executive 
machinery of the Government. He 


to sit alongside those pasi the age of 
70. and would centralize the admin- 
istration of justice. ; 

On both of these proposals, Mr. 
Roosevelt met defeat. 

Congress balked complete:y at the 
Suggestion to modernize the civil 
service and to stream-line the ma- 
chinery of Government. The next 
session might give the President a 
modified version of the reorganiza- 
tion plan that he suggested. but 
what does come is unlikely to be 
recognizable as his own. 

Also, Congress set its foot down 
with a resounding thud against any 
attempt to tamper with the make-uo 
of the Supreme Court. It wrote its 
own ticket on the subject of changes 
in lower court procedure to speed 
decisions on consiitutional questions 


EFFECT OF COURT DECISIONS 
But before Congress broke with 
the President on this issue, the 
Court itself had modified its attitude 
toward experimenis of the type un- 
dertaken by Mr. Roosevelt. It re- 
versed a long-held attitude toward 
the authority of States to regulate 
minimum wages in industry and ex- 


+ tended the scope of Federal power + 


Why Crop Control, Bureau Reorganization and Wage-hour Bills 


far enough to approve government 
regulation of labor conditions in pro- 
duction industries. .Then, to cap 
the climax, the court decided that 
the Government could use its tax- 
ing power to encourage States to 
build systems of unemployment in- 
surance and to establish a national 
system of old-age insurance. 

The result was that while the 
President lost his legislative battle 
against the court, he appeared to 
have gained the objective he had 
sought by his plan for changing the 
court. A majority of the Justices 
now approved an extension of the 
Federal authority into fields ‘pre- 
viously denied to it. 

That very fact. accounied for some 
of the things that happened to 
stop the President—at least tem- 
porarily—in pursuing his course. 


ATTITUDE OF THE SOUTH 

The prospect of a Federal law rec- 
ulating minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours in industry, based upon 
Constitutional grounds, caused im- 
portant Soutnern Democrats to use 
their influence to block action. 
Somewhat similar opposition de- 
veloped to the new plan for regulat- 
ing agriculture. 

At the end of the session, Mr. 
Roosevelt was faced with the fact 
that’a strong wing of his party had 
turned against him on the question 
of reform. 

Strangely, this wing was domi- 


| 
| 
| 
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nated by the very leadership the 
President must depend upon in Cone 
gress. That leadership continued to 
go along with him, but with ques- 
tionable enthusiasm. 


THE TEXAS DYNASTY 

Here the Texas dynasty came into 
play. 

John Garner, Vice President, and 
a power in all legislative affairs, no 
longer was seeing eye to eye with the 
President. Sam Rayourn, floor 
ieader of the House, and another 
Texan, displayed little zeal for action ' 
on some of the things the President | 
wanted. Hatton Sumners, a Texan, 
put the final touches on the Presi- 
dent’s Court bill defeat by advising 
that the bill would never get out of 
his Judiciary Committee. Marvin 
Jones, one more Texan, prescribed 
delay for crop insurance and gene’ 
eral farm legislation by keeping 
them bottled up in his agricultural 
committee. 

So at the close of the session that 
was to bring into being a second 
New Deal, President Roosevelt finds 
that instead of legislation to parade 
before the country he has 2 pattle 
with the leaders of his own party. 

The long 1937 session, started as a 
love-feast, ended as a free-for-all, | 

Members are going home to lick | 
their wounds and to prepare for the 
next fray. Mr. Roosevelt is thinking 
of ringing the gong for another 
round in November, rather than 
waiting until January. 


Hands That Shape 


Modern Living 


GKTLED hands that join glass and metal 


so that the human voice can reach 


millions of listeners. They first fashioned the 


high-power vacuum tube on a principle used 


today in every broadcasting station. They 


built the x-ray tube which has become an 


indispensable aid to the physician. They are 


the hands of craftsmen in the General Elec- 


tric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady. 


They are the hands that enacted much of 


the thrilling history of the tubes in your 


radio, of phototubes that outperform the 


human eye, of sodium lamps that make night 


driving safer on many American highways. 


Skilled and experienced, these craftsmen 


built the first models of many of the new 


devices which now play an important part 


in modern civilization. 


Research combines the abstract genius of the 


mathematician, the ingenuity of the ex- 


perunenter, the practical skill of the crafts- 


man. Our whole American system is built 


on the co-operation of many hands and 


minds to translate the findings of science 


into an abundance of the necessities, com- 


forts, and luxuries we all desire. More goods 


for more people-at less cost ~is the goal of 


American industry. It is the goal toward 


which G-E research has made and is making 


significant progress. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollay it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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With the Committees: 
The Last-Minute Rush 


Bureau reorganization. Future of 
crop control. Prospects for next 
session. 


IGHTING adjournment. Congressional commit- 
tees drove hard last week on the few major 
bills due for passage and with apparent relief listed 
various others to be deferred until the second half 
of the 75th Congress. All bills postponed will re- 
tain their present status as the next session will 
not be a new Congress. 


Government Reorganization: 

A special Senate committee agreed basically on a 
bill empowering the President to consolidate many 
independent agencies into the regular departments 
and abolish others, but excepting—as does the 
House Bill—regulatory agencies like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A new Department of Welfare would be set up. 
The name of the Department of the Interior would 
be changed to Department of Conservation. The 
bill is much less broad than sought by the admin- 
istration. 


Agriculture: 

The Senate Agriculture Committee authorized 
recess conferences by subcommittees to ascertain 
public opinion about a general farm program. 
Secretary Wallace was given notice that the com- 
mittee wants a report on why the price of flax- 
seed is under parity. 

Separate groups of Senators will tour the cotton 
rice and tobacco and the corn and wheat sections 

“We'll shape the farm program by what we learn 
from the boys in the field,” said Senator Ellison 
Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina. 

The House Agriculture Committee approved a bill 
for establishment of a Southern regional labora- 
tory to find new uses for cotton, rice, peanuts, 
potatoes and tung. The aim is to increase farm 
income. 


Power-Flood Control: 

Further public hearings were slated before House 
action on the Senate resolution for a Federal Trade 
Commission investigation of alleged utility propa- 
ganda against public power ownership and public 
ownership propaganda against private utilities. 

Federal Power Commission officials advocated to 
the House Flood Control Committee the reservation 
of power and other rights to the Federal Govern- 
ment before approval of State flood control com- 
pacts. 


Railroads: 

By action of the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, two Senate-approved railroad bills will go 
over. One would limit the length of freight trains 
to 70 cars, as demanded by organized labor. The 
other would permit the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to require railroads to set up joint rates 
and through rates. 


Food and Drugs: 

In disagreement for months over the bill spon- 
sored by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York 
for additional food and drug controls, the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee voted to under- 
take further studies before action. 


Civil Service: 

A special House committee recommended eaboli- 
tion of the three-man Civil Service Commission 
in favor of a single Administrator, under the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Roosevelt had so advocated. It was esti- 
mated other changes would extend the merit sys- 
tem to more than 300,000 Federal employes in ad- 
dition to the 515,000 now covered. 


Firearms: 


Failure of the House Ways and Means Committee 
to approve the bill requiring Federal registration of 
all firearms was criticized by Attorney General 
Cummings. He considered it “amazing” that there 
could be any difference of opinion in the matter. 


Changes in Status of MajorBills 


S. 1685. Wagner-Steagall bill to provide cooperation 
with States in low-cost housing and slum clearance. 
Before President for approval. 


H. R. 8245. Third deficiency bill ($138,000,000: Con- 
gressional action completed Aug. 21 and bill sent to Presi- 
dent. 

S. 2475. Wage and Hour bill. 


Deadlocked in House 
Rules Commttee. 


Action to be sought in next session. 

S. J. Res. 207. Bilbo resolution pledging Congress to early 
action in next session on farm control production legis- 
lation. Congress action completed Aug. 21. 


H. R. 8282. Unemployment Census bill. Congressional 


action completed Aug. 21 and bill sent to the President 
for approval. 


H. R. 8234. To prevent evasions and avoidances of 
taxes. Passed House Aug. 16; passed Senate Aug. 19. Be- 
fore President for approval. 


S. 2226. Wheeler-Johnson child labor bill, prohibiting 


interstate shipment of goods made by persons under six- 
teen. Passed by Senate Aug, 19. 


H. R. 7667. Sugar marketing bill. Congress action com- 
pleted Aug. 19. Before President for approval. 


H. R. 5417, Providing for measurement of vessels going 
through the Panama Canal. Congress action completed 
Aug. 20, and sent to Presdent for approval. 


H. R. 7646. Flood controi ($25,000,000) on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers. Congress action completed by 
House passage, Aug. 16. Before President for approval. 


H. R. 7646. Army housing and construction program 
($25,587,000); Congress action completed by House pass- 
age, Aug. 16. Before President for approval. 


S. J. Res. 95. Norris resolution calling for FTC investi- 
gation into alleged propaganda against public owner- 
ship; put over by House Interstate Commerce Committee 
until next session. 

H. R. 7642. To administer the £75,000,000 Bonneville 
hydro-electric, navigation and flood control projects on 
the Columbia River. President signed Aug. 21. 

H. R. 7472. District of Columbia tax bill, carrying the 
Miller-Tydings price maintenance bill as a rider. Signed 
by President Aug. 18. 

H. R. 6384. Liberalizing pensions for Gold Star mothers 
and increasing benefits for World War ve'erans and de- 
pendants. President simned Aug. 17. 
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FINAL FLOOD OF LEGISLATION—-HOUSING, SUGAR, 


TAX BILLS PASS—WAGE-HOUR CONTROL LOSES 


5) + 


Approval for Mr. Black as justice. 
Victory for price maintenance. 
Battle over merit system. 


FINAL pell-mell sprint, and the first ses- 
sion of the 75th Congress is ready to cross 
under the finish wire. 


It had made history as being one of the long- 
est, most: slow-moving sessions of recent times. 
With other major objectives held up and de- 
layed for more than five months while the Pres- 
ident kept his doomed Supreme Court packing 
plan in the spotlight, law-makers on Capitol 
Hill during the last month have engaged in a 
belated rush to catch up on a retarded program. 

The finale of a Congress session, always 
crammed and hectic,.was more so than usual 
because of the piled-up jam of unfinished busi- 
ness. In the House, rules were suspended to 
facilitate speedy action. In the Senate, Vice 
President Garner on the presiding officer’s dais, 
vigorously gaveled tardy measures through at 
railroad speed. 

The week saw favorable action completed by 
both branches of Congress on two major items 
on the President’s “preferred list’—the Wag- 
ner-Steagall housing bill and the tax loophole- 
plugging bill—but this was overshadowed by 
House refusal to act on the Black-Connery 
wages and hours bill. ' 


The Senate began its 
final labor with a day of 
CONFIRMATION OF bitter debate on confir- 
JUSTICE BLACK mation of Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, to be a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Charges of the nominee's al- 
leged Ku Klux Klan connections mingled with 


BITTER DEBATE ON 


‘technical contentions of constitutional ineligi- 


bility. But only 16 votes were mustered against 
him and 63 were favorably recorded on the final 
roll-call, after an attempt had been defeated to 
secure public committee hearings to explore 
the Klan charges and other moot points raised. 
(For transcript of the debate, see Col. 5.) 

Upon confirmation, Senator Black promptly 
tesigned his Senate seat, to have it ‘promptly 
refilled by the unprecedented procedure of Gov. 
Bibb Graves of Alabama in appointing his wife, 
Mrs. Dixie Graves, to serve out the unexpired 
term. 

The _ half - billion - dollar 
Housing bill passed the House, 274-86, after 10 
hours of stormy debate. 

Heated was the discussion on what a minor- 
ity contended was a flagrant effort to extend 
the spoils system by exempting housing author- 
ity employes from civil service requirements. 
Rep. Ramspeck (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman 
of the House Civil Service Committee, charged 
his fellow-Democrats with having repudiated 
the pledges of their party for civil service ex- 
tension. 

From the majority side, Rep. Fuller (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, defiantly gestured towards the 
Republicans and shouted: “We have made up 
our minds that you are not going to get any- 
thing over there.” Other Democrats joined him 
in assaults on the merit system. The civil serv- 
ice feature was voted down, 222-140. 

In conference committee, a compromise was 


Wagner - Steagall . 


CONCLUSION OF AN HISTORIC ARGUMENT 


| gf em a bitter debate the Senate Judiciary Committee decided to approve the nomination of 
Senator Black to the Supreme Court, although he had been one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the Court reform plan which the same committee had killed. Left to right appear 
Senators M. M. Logan, Tom Connally, William H. Dieterich, Matthew M. Neely, Carl A. 
Hatch, Frederick Van Nuys, Edward Burke, with Chairman Ashurst seated in front. 


reached, applying the merit system to employes ‘ 


with salaries of less than $1,980, and Senate- 
House differences were also ironed out on cost 
limitations of housing units and on_ several 
other divergent points. (See article on Page 2.) 

Both House and, Senate hurriedly passed a 
bill designed to plug income tax loopholes. The 
House gave it only two hours’ consideration, 
and the bill there was not even formally read. 
No House votes were cast against it, though 


Rep. Treadway (Rep.), of Massachusetts, voiced’ 
the Republican view that the bill was brought 


forward as a “smoke screen” to cover up dis- 


crepancy between disappointing revenue col- 


lections and “over optimistic” Treasury predic- 
tions of a big tax yield. In the Senate, Vice 
President Garner began gaveling the bill 
through at such speed that confusion arose as 
to what sections were being voted on, and a 
more deliberate pace was demanded. But it went 
through with less than a half hour’s considera- 
tion. 


Stalwart House opposi- 
tion, particularly from 
FIRM AGAINST rp Democrats, de- 
WAGE-HOUR BILL feated the President’s 
hopes of getting through the Black-Connery 
wages and hours bill, which had passed the Sen- 
ate. When the Rules Committee refused to re- 
port a rule on the bill, 88 House Democrats 
signed a petition for a caucus in an effort to 
force the measure out onto the floor. This strat- 
agem was defeated when a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic members purposely absented themselves 
so that a quorum was lacking and no action 
could be taken. — 

The attempted caucus session was a stormy 
scene, with friends of the bill shouting and 
banging desks and booing the insistent points 
of order of “no quorum” made by Rep. Rankin 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, and others. 


SOUTH STANDS 


“I'm sick and tired of the whole Democratic 
party!” disgustedly shouted Rep. Maverick 
(Dem.), of Texas, leading advocate of the 
measure, on the House floor next day. Labor 
lobbyists, including John L. Lewis, head of the 
C. I. O., had strenuously tried to line up sup- 
port of the measure in the crucial final hours, 
but the Southern opposition bloc was adamant. 


THE GENTLEWOMAN FROM ALABAMA 


MES: DIXIE GRAVES, the fourth woman to sit in the United States Senate, disembarks 
from an airp/ane at Washington with her husband, Governor Bibb Graves (at her right), 
who appointed her to succeed Senator Black on his elevation to the Supreme Court. 


> 


Best that the bill's supporters could obtain 
was a promise from Majority Leader Rayburn 
(Dem.), of Texas, that it would be given a pre- 
ferred position for consideration at the next ses- 
sion. Sidetracking of the measure represented 
a major blow to the White House program. It 
evoked a tart statement from Mr. Lewis that 
“Democratic leadership is unable to carry out” 
its 1936 campaign pledges. 

In an eleventh-hour attempt to salvage at 
least one objective of the labor standards bill, 
the Senate passed the Wheeler-Johnson bill, to 
prohibit shipments in interstate commerce of 
goods made by child labor but the bill failed of 
final action in the House. 

The conservative-liberal Democratic cleavage 
was apparent again in unsuccessful opposition 
to appropriation of $20,000,000 to make a begin- 
ning in implementing the bill, already passed 
by Congress, to aid farm purchases by tenant 
farmers. Rep. Woodrum (Dem.), of Virginia, 
chairman of the appropriations subcommittee 
that had tried to strike out this item, character- 
ized the farm tenant program approved by the 
President as “the craziest thing I ever heard of 
in my life.” But he and the economy group were 
overborne, 128-63. 

The farm tenancy item was carried in the 
$99,000,000 Third Deficiency Appropriation bill. 
Another item in the bill, increasing funds for 
the Labor Relations Board, roused renewed at- 
tack from members who have been assailing the 
NLRB for its alleged CIO partisanship and ar- 
bitrary methods of conducting hearings. 

The Senate increased the appropriations car- 
ried in the bill by $52,000,000 and added a $65,- 
000,000 authorization to finance a cotton price 
adjustment program—only to have these feat- 
ures eliminated in joint conference committee. 
But the House later accepted the cotton-price 
program. 


Detying the lightning 
VOTED DESPITE of Presidential disap- 
proval in the form of a 
POSSIBLE VETO possible veto, Congress 
rushed through final stages of action on the 
Sugar quota bill, to which Mr. Roosevelt had 
announced his strong opposition, clashing with 
strong advocacy of the measure by members 
from the sugar-producing States. 

Though he signed the Miller-Tydings retail 
price maintenance bill, the President in doing 
so scolded Congress for “vicious” action in 
tacking it onto the District of Columbia Appro- 
priations bill as a rider, which prevented him 
from blocking the rider without vetoing the re- 
mainder of the bill. Mr. Roosevelt said he 
feared the Miller-Tydings law would be harm- 
ful in raising retail prices. 

In the closing hours of the session, a veritable 
conflagration of charges and recriminations 
burst forth from the smouldering fires of the 
court reform issue. In a radio speech Senator 
Guffey (Dem.), of Pennsylvattia, chairman of 
the Democratic Senatorial Committee, had pre- 
dicted the defeat at the polls of those Demo- 
cratic Senators who led the fight against the 
President’s court reform plan, naming Senators 
Wheeler, Burke, O’Mahoney and Holt. Those 
in control of the Democratic party were credited 
with inspiring the address, an allegation im- 
mediately denied by the publicity director of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

The Senators named threw down the gauntlet 
of battle to Senator Guffey and others who 
might choose to take it up. Senator O’Mahoney 
called for Senator Guffey’s resignation from the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee. 


SUGAR QUOTAS 


The Black Nomination 


As Senators View It 


Klan membership issue. Racial and 
religious question. Problem of 
eligibility to court. 


pee controversy featured Senate debate on 

confirmation of Senator Hugo Black. (Dem.), of 
Alabama, to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Discussion mainly dealt with contentions 
that: (1) Senator Black had been a member of 
the Ku Klux Klan; (2) that he had shown lack of 
judicial temperament in conduct of the Black 
Lobby Committee procedure, involving wholesale 
seizures of thousands of private telegrams; and (3) 
that he was constitutionally ineligible because of 
having taken part in passing the Judicial Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, which increased the emoluments 
of the office of a Justice of the Supreme Court ana 
which was a factor in inducing the retirement ot 
Justice Van Devanter, thereby creating the current 
vacancy on the Court. Excerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of New York: We are 
free here in the United States because we are 
guarded by the Supreme Court. Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Negroes, Jews, Gentiles, all of us, are guarded 
by the Supreme Court. But what would happen 
if a half dozen men of the mental bias of the nomi- 
nee should be seated on the bench? Is it likely 
that the remodeled Court would deal tolerantly and 
generously with religious and racial questions as 
the Court has done in the past? 

Does the leopard change his spots? Will Mr, 
Justice Black may be different than Candidate 
Black, who, according to the Mobile Register of 
Aug. 15, 1926, “backed by the Klan, had a walk-~ 
away in his race for the Senatorial nomina- 
tion’? 

From the time he came into the Senate, Mr. 
Black has been e leader against all efforts to pass 
an anti-lynching bill. Within two weeks he moved to 
table my own motion to add this rider to a pending 
bill. Naturally one wonders what Mr. Justice Black 
would do were another Scottsboro case appealed to 
the Supreme Court. . 

The Ku Klux Klan, the unworthy son of the A. 
P. A., makes its attacks not alone upon the Catho- 
lic, but upon the Jew, upon the Negro, upon all ot 
foreign birth. . . . It is as far from the democracy 
of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland and Wilson as the 
North Pole is from the South Pole... . 


CONCERNING TELEGRAM SEIZURES 


SENATOR BurRKE (Dem.), of Nebraska: I think 
each member of this body should weigh the nomi~ 
nee now before us and determine whether he pos- 
sesses the attributes of fairness, tolerance and im-~ 
partiality along with judicial poise and tempera- 
ment... .tIrefer to... the Lobby Investigating 
Committee's seizure of telegrams. ... 

I proceed to another phase of the matter. . .°, 
As clear as the English language can express it, 
the Retirement Act of March 1, 1937, increases the 
emoluments of the office of Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the provisions of the Constitution pro- 
hibit any Senator during the term for which he 
was elected from ascending to that office... . 

SENATOR McGiLL (Dem.), of Kansas: We have 
heard a few newspaper clippings read. . . . I dare 
say there is not a man on the floor of the Senate 
relative to whom it would not be possible’ to say 
that we could go to his State and find wherein he 
had been assailed by the newspapers... . 


SENATOR COPELAND: If it were definitely proven 
that Senator Black has been a member of the Ku 
Klux Klan, would the Senator think that that dis- 
qualified him from the Supreme bench? 


SENATOR McGILL: It might under some circum- 
stances and not under others. . . . Iam not going 
to go into a speculative proposition. . . I know 
nothing about political campaigns in the State of 
Alabama. . . . In so far as I am concerned, I have 
found Senator Black to be a liberal-minded man 
throughout the period of time in which I have 
known him. . 


NEW EMOLUMENTS ADDED 

SENATOR AUSTIN (Rep.), of Vermont: A thing of 
value was created by the Act of March 1, 1937; an 
emolument was added to the pay of an Asscciate 
Justice of the Supreme Court. So, when a Senator 
of the Present Congress who participated in creat- 
ing that emolument is offered an appointment to 
this office he is confronted by that prohibition. 

. There is no question but that retired pay is 
an emolument... . 

SENATOR BRIDGES (Rep.), of New Hampshire: I 
think it very inappropriate that any attempt should 
be made to railroad this nomination through this 
body without full public hearings and an extensive 
investigation. . . . I move that the nomination of 
Hugo L. Black be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for public hearings and further 
investigation. . 

SENATOR COPELAND: Within two or three days I 
have been told by persons, one of whom at least is 
Known to me as a reputable man, that Mr. Black 
was or is a Klansman; and this one man said he 
sat with him in his lodge. . 

SENATOR Boran (Rep.), of Idaho: There has 
never been at any time one iota of evidence that 
Senator Black was a member of the Klan. No one 
has suggested any source from which such evi- 
dence could be gathered. . 


WITNESSES SUGGESTED 


SENATOR BuRKE: Neither the subcommittee nor 
the full committee saw fit to ask for the presenta- 
tion of any facts... . . There are two gentlemen in 
the city of Washington, with one of whom ! talked, 
and that one told me that he and the other gen- 
tleman in this city were both members of the Klan 
in Birmingham. Ala., and both were present in per- 
son on the occasion of the initiation of Mr. Hugo 
Black into the order; and both gentlemen could be 
subpoenaed to come before the committee if the 
committee desires to go into the question. . 


SENATOR TypInGcs (Dem.), of Maryland: Senator 


Black . . . ovght to clear himself of such an im- 
putation before he is put on the Supreme 
Court. .. 


SENATOR AsHURST (Dem.), of Arizona: Many of 
these persons who now suspect that the nominee, 
Senator Black. was a member of the Klan were 
once complaining that Mr. Justice Butler was a 
communicant of the Roman Catholic Church... . 
After an investigation lasting some days I am cone 
tent with the view that Senator Black is eligible. 
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August 23, 1937 


The United States News 


"DEMOCRACY" VS. "THE VESTED INTERESTS’: 


“+ 


Full text of address deliv- 
ered by President Roose- 
velt at Manteo on Roanoke 
Island, North Carolina, 
Aug. 17. 
NTIL recent years history was 
taught as'a series of facts and 
dates. Today we are begininng to 


"A Reply to “American Lord Macaulays’—Better Conditions, Not = 


Repression, Seen as the Key to Nations Safety 


ever dim, on the fate of the “Lost 
Colony” and Roanoke and Virginia 
Dare. 


_ WHAT PIONEERS SOUGHT 


look more closely into the events | 


which preceded those great social 
and economic and political changes 
which have deeply affected the 
known history of the world. 


For cxample, most of us older 


people learned of Columbus’ voyages, | 


of how North America came to be 
named—and we jumped from there 
in our North American history to the 
founding of Jamestown and of Ply- 
mouth—1492 to 1607 with mere pass- 
ing reference to Roanoke and per- 
haps to the voyage of Verazzano. 

It has always been a pet theory 
of mine that many other voyages of 
exploration and of trade took place 
in that century along our American 
shores. We know that during the 
same period the Spaniards estab- 
lished great colonies throughout the 
West Indies, at Panama and other 
points in Central America, and ex- 
tended their cities, their religious in- 
stitutions and even their universitics 
to voth the east and west coasts of 
South America. e 

It is unbelievable that white men 
did not come scores of times to 
what is today the Atlantic Seaboard 
of the United States. Some day 
perhaps a closer search of the 
records of the seafaring towns of 
Britain and France and Flanders 
and Holland and Scandinavia will 
rediscover discoverers. 

Perhaps even it Is not too much 
to hope that documents in the old 
country and excavations in the new 
may throw some further light, how- 


If we are to understand the full 
significance of the early explora- 
tions and the early settlements, if 
we are to understand the kind of 
world upon which Virginia Dare 
opened her eyes on that far-away 
August day in 1587, we must ask 
why Western Europe came to the 
New World. 

It, was in part because the era was 
an era of restless action. Under 
the Renaissance men experienced 
great awakenings—they were fired 
with restless energy to burst the 
narrow bounds of the medieval con- 
ception of the Universe—to fare 
forth on voyages of exploration and 


conquest. 


Many of those who sailed in im- 
mense discomfort, in tiny ships, 


across the Atlantic, weré adventur- 


ers—some of them seeking riches, 
some seeking fame, some impelled 
by the mere:spirit of unrest. But 
most of them—the men, the women 
and the children, came hither seek- 
ing something very different—seck- 
ing an opportunity which they could 
not. find in their homes of the old 
world. 

We hear of the gentlemen of title, 
who, on occasion, came to the Colo- 
nies, and we hear of the gentlemen 


of wealth who helped to fit out the 


— 
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expeditions. But it is a simple fact 
which cannot too often be stressed 
{hat an overwhelming majority of 
those who came to the Colonies 
from England and Scotland and 
Ireland and Wales and France and 
Holland and Sweden belonged to 
what ‘our British cousins would, 


even today, call “the lower middle 
classes.” 


| 


The opportunity they sought was 


something they did not have at 
| home—opportunity freely to exer- 


cise their own chosen form of re- 
ligion, opportunity to get into an 
environment where there were no 
classes, opportunity to escape from 
a system which still contained most 
of the elements of Feudalism. 


‘DEMOCRACY THE RULE’ 

This is not in derogation of those 
pioneers. It is rather in praise of 
them. They had the courage, phys- 
ically and mentally, by deed and 
word, to seek better things, to try to 
capture ideals and hopes forbidden 
to them by the laws and rulers of 
their own home lands. 

It is well, too, that we bear in 
mind that in all the pioneer settle- 
ments democracy and not feudalism 
was the rule. The men had to take 
their turns standing guard at the 
stockade raised against the Indians. 


The women had to take their turn 
husking corn stored for the winter 
supply of the community. Rules of 
conduct had to be established to 
keep private greed or personal mis- 
conduct in check. 

I fear very much that if certain 
modern Americans, who protest 
loudly their devotion to American 
ideals, were suddenly to be given a 
comprehensive view of the earliest 
American colonist and their meth- 
ods of life and government, they 
would promptly label them social- 
ists. They would forget that in 
these pioneer settlements were all 
the germs of the later American 
Constitution. 


POPULACE VS. PROSPERITY 

They would forget, too, that al- 
though in the days that intervened 
between Roanoke and Jamestown 
and Plymouth,.and the time of the 
American revolution itself, practical 
democracy was carried on in the 
lives Of the inhabitants of nearly 
every community in the Thirteen 
Colonies. It is true that as commerce 
developed in the seaboard cities, and 
as a few of the great landed estates 
were set up here and there, a school 
of thought parallel with the same 
school of thought in England made 
great. headway. 

It was this policy which came into 
the open in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787; for in that Conven- 
tion there were some who wanted a 
king, there were some who wanted 
to create titles, and there were 
many, like Alexander Hamilton, who 
sincerely believed that suffrage and 
the right to hold office should be 
confined to persons of property and 
persons of education. 

We know, however, that although 


_ this school persisted, with the as- 
_ Sistance of the newspapers of the 


day, during the first three national 


_ Administrations, it was eliminated 


leadership of 
| Jefferson and his 


for many years, at least under the 
President Thomas 
successors. His 
was the first great battle for the 
preservation of democracy. His 


was the first great victory for de-., 


mocracy. 


WHAT JACKSON ACHIEVED 

In the half ‘century that followed 
there was constant war between 
those who, like Andrew Jackson, be- 
lieved in a democracy conducted by 


the population, and those who, like 
the Directors of the Bank of the 
United States and their friends in 
the United States Senate, believed 
in the conduct of government by a 
self-perpetuating group at the top 
of the ladder. 

That was the clear line of demar- 
cation—the fundamental difference 


of opinion in regard to American in- 
stitutions is proved by an amazingly 
interesting letter which Lord Ma- 
caulay wrote in 1857 to an American 
friend. 

This friend of his had written a 
book about Thomas Jefferson. Ma- 
caulay said: “You are surprised to 
learn that I have not a high opinion 
of Mr. Jefferson and I am surprised 
at your surprise. I am certain that 
I never wrote a line and that I have 
never... uttered a word indicating 
an opinion that the supreme author- 
ity in a state ought to be entrusted 
to the majority of citizens told by 
the head; in other words, to the 
poorest and most ignorant part of 
society.” 


MACAULAY’S PROPHECY 

Macaulay, in other words, was op- 
posed to what we call “popular gov- 
ernment. He went on to say: 

“I have lolig been convinced that 
institutions purely democratic must, 
sooner or later, destroy liberty, or 
civilization, or both.” 


Then, speaking of England, he 


| says: 


“I have not the smallest doubt 
that, if we had a purely democratic 
government here, the effect would 
be the same. ... You may think 
that your country (speaking of 
America) enjoys an exception from 
these evils....I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. 

“Your fate I believe to be certain, 
though it is deferred by a physical 
cause. As long as you have a bound- 
less extent of fertile and unoccupied 
land, your laboring population will 


| be far more at ease than the labor- 


ing population of the Old World, and, 
while that is the case, the Jefferson- 
ian policy may continue to exist 
without causing any fatal calamity. 

“But the time will come. when 


| New England will be as thickly peo- 
pled as Old England. Wages will be | 


as low and will fluctuate as much 
with you as with us. You will have 
your Manchesters and Birminghams, 
and in those Manchesters and Bir- 
minghams hundreds of thousands of 
artisans will assuredly be sometimes 
out of work. Then your institutions 
will be fairly brought to the test. 


THE DEFENSE POPULAR RULE 


“Distress everywhere makes the | 


laborer mutinous and discontented 


_ and inclines him to listén with eager- 
_ ness to agitators who tell him that 
and for a complete cross-section of | 


it is a monstrous iniquity that one 
should have a million while 
another cannot get a full meal.” 

And then Macaulay goes on to tell 
his American friend how they han- 
dled such situations in England. He 
says: 


drifts toward the Scylla of dicta- 


“In bad years there is plenty of | 


grumbling here and sometimes a 
little rioting, but it matters little. 


For here the sufferers are not the 
rulers. The supreme power is in 
the hands of a class numerous in- 
deed, but select ... an educated 
Class... a class which is, and knows 
itself to be, deeply interested in the 
Security of property and _ the 
maintenance of order.. Accordingly 

the malcontents are firmly yet gently 
restrained. The bad time is got over 
without robbing the wealthy to re- 
lieve the indigent. The springs of 
national prosperity soon begin to 
flow again ... and all is tranquility 
and cheerfulness.” 


‘GENTLEMEN OF 1937’ 

Almost, methinks, I am reading 
not from Macaulay but from a reso- 
lution of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Liberty 
League, the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the editorials 
Written at the behest of some well- 
known newspaper proprietors. 

Like these gentlemen of 1937, Ma- 
caulay in 1857 painted this gloomy 
picture of the future of the United 
States: 


“I cannot help foreboding the 
worst. It is quite plain that your 
government will never be able to 
restrain a distressed and discon- 
tented majority. ... The day will 
come when ...a multitude of peo- 
ple, none of whom has had more 
than half a breakfast or expects to 
have more than half a dinner, will 
choose a legislature. ... 


“On one side is a statesman 
preaching patience, respect for vest- 
ed rights. ... On the other is a dema- 
gogue ranting about the tyranny 
of capitalists ... and asking why 
anybody should be permitted to 
drink champagne and to ride in a 
carriage while. thousands of honest 
folks are in want of necessaries. ... 

“I seriously apprehend that you 
will, in Some such season of adver- 
Sity ... do things which will pre- 
vent prosperity from returning: 
that you will act like people who 
Should in a year of scarcity devour 
all the seed corn and thus make the 
next year a year not of scarcity but 
of absolute famine. ... There is 
nothing to stop you. Your constitu- 
tion is all sail and no anchor. ... 
either some Caesar or Napoleon will 
Seize the reins of government with a 
strong hand, or your Republic will 
be... laid waste by Barbarians in 
the twentieth century as the Roman 
Empire was in the fifth.” 


““__AND MORE DEMOCRACY” 
That, my friends, with all due re- 
Spect to Lord Macaulay, is an ex- 
cellent representation of the cries 
of alarm which rise today from the 
throats of American Lord Macau- 
lays. They tell you that America 


torship on the one hand, or the 
Charybdis of anarchy on the other. 
Their anchor for the salvation of 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


Hundreds of thousands of 
people are echoing these words 
because Chevrolet is the only 
low-priced car with all these features 
of beauty, performance, comfort, and safety! 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE— Much more powerful, much more 
spirited, and the thrift king of its price class. 


NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES (with 

Selid Steel Turret Top and Unistee! Con- 

struction) — Wider, roomirr, more luxurious, 

and the first all-steel bodies combining 
silence with safety. 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on. Master De Luxe 
models only. General Motors Installment Plan—monthly 
payments to suit vour purse. CHEVROLET MOTOR 


@ Give people a better motor car— 
one that’s smarter, safer, smoother- 
riding, as well as more economical— 
and they're bound to say, “It’s the 
only car for us!” 

That's what Chevrolet has done, in 
Chevrolet for 1937, and that’s what 
people everywhere are saying. 

They know Chevrolet is smarter, 
because it’s the only low-priced car 
with distinctive New Diamond Crown 


Speedline Styling. They know it’s 
safer, because it’s the only low-priced 
éar with Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, 
New All-Silent, All-Steel Body and 
Shockproof Steering*. And they also 
know it’s more comfortable, because 
it’s the only low-priced car with the 
Knee-Action Gliding Ride* and 
Genuine Fisher No Draft Ventilation. 

See and drive Chevrolet for 1937, 
and convince yourself that it’s the 
only car for you. 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES (with 


Brake Shoe Linkage)— 


Recognized everywhere as the safest, 
smoothest, amd most dependable brakes 


ever built. 


DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


(et no extre cost). 
Knce-Action users 
safest, Loeet ,” 


we ~ 


IMPROVED MNEE-ACION RIDE* 


whet milliona of 
world’s 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


JUNGLE NOTE 
f[ OTOR SAFARIS are the specialty of George Hart of 
Nairobi, Tanganika, who mails us an impressive folder 
(printed in pink) describing this newest luxury for jaded 
big game hunters. 

What sport it is to pursue the leaping dik-dik in a leaping 
lena. 

Somehow this is vaguely disquieting. Establish filling 
Stations throughout the veldt, with smiling Zulus rushing 
out of ambush to wipe your windshield, and where can a man 
go to get away from it all? 

Where, on second thotight, will the /ions go? 

If Mr. Hart persists in this heedless course, America will 
have to grow its own lions. The Hollywood zoos have already 
made a start in this direction. We hesitate to suggest that, 
in time, African jungle promoters may have to import their 
lions from this country, but it’s an idea. 

Also, will the Hollywood-raised lion orient himself to the 
African climate and jungle life? Will he be ferocious enough 
to insure Mr. Hart's patrons a thrilling trip? 

We are dubious.. 


HERE IS ONE ARGUMENT YOU CAN WIN...it 
has been conclusively proven that an airplane can 
fly lower than any submarine ever dived. The limit 
of asubmarine dive is about 300 feet below sea level 
but aircraft flying over the Dead Sea, whichis about 
1,300 feet below sea level, land nearly 1,000 feet 
farther below sea level than submarines can dive. 


SAFETY OR SHATTERPROOF GLASS for automobiles was 
invented, curiously enough, during the very early days of the auto- 
mobile—in 1906, by one John Crewe Wood of Swindon, England. 
Trouble with the early safety glass was its tendency to discolor 
easily. It was not until the perfection of a transparent cement that 
the difficulty was finally overcome. In any case, credit must go to 
Mr. Wood for the removal of one of the hazards of motoring. 


GADGET-LOVING SPORTSMEN 


will be interested in a folding 
boat that has lately been intro- 
duced in this country. In use 
abroad for seventeen years, this 
ingenious contraption folds 
compactly into two canvas bags 
which may be stowed away 
easily in your car and taken to 
any type of waterway that you 
prefer, rough or smooth, salty 
or fresh. It can be set up for use 
in fifteen minutes without any 
tools and it is extremely stable. 
If you have the room you can 
also carry along a light outboard or sails as the craft is adaptable 
The motorist who has one of these boats is as nearly amphibian in his 
touring as anyone could hope to be. | 


ACCREDITED TO ANUMBER OF SOURCES, allequally 
reliable, we still consider the following commentary as 
worthy of reprint. “It takes a total of some 1500 nuts to 
hold an automobile together but it only takes one nut to 
scatter it over the landscape," 


“POWER SEAL” (not to be confused with the happy 
family of fur coat providers and jugglers), is the secret 
of good compression in your automobile engine. Poor 
“power seal” is frequently caused by faulty lubrication 
and that in turn is the result of using your oil for too long 
a period. When your compression drops your gasoline 
mileage drops along with it. Your gasoline expense aver- 
ages ten times your oil expense. 


TIMES CHANGE! 


Remember back in the good old days when motorists installed 
cut-outs on their mufflers so that every blast of the old four 
cylinder engine sounded like a pistol shot? Noise was the hall- 
mark of power in those days. 

Today the motors that produce the most horsepower are so 
quiet you practically have to use a stethescope to hear them purr 
and a noise no louder thana fly’s footstep is enough to send some 
folks flying to a service station for immediate attention. 


One of the things we have never been able to understand is 
the ambition of many drivers to “get away first” when the light 
changes. 

The truth is that a racing engine actually burns as much gaso- 
line as a car going seventy miles an hour—and may damage the 
cylinder wall besides. 

Our advice is to let the other fellow beat you to the gun. You 
can sit back and realize it’s costing him plenty! 


(Application received and contents noted by 
the Esso Marketers Affiliate in Shanghai.) 
Dear Sirs: 


Iam Kung. It is for my personal henefit that I write to ask fora post. 
tion in your honorable firm. [ have a flexible brain that will adapt 
itself to your business, and in consequence bring good efforts to your 
honorable selves. My education was im pressed upon meat the Nanking 
University in which place I graduated Number One. I can typewriter 
with great noise and my English is great. 

My references are of the good and should you hope to see me they will 
be read by you with great pleasure. My last job has left itself from me 


for the good reason that the large man is dead. It is on account of no 
fault of mine. 


So Honorable Sirs, what about it? If I can be of big use to you, I will 
arrive on some date that you should guéss.~ > 
Yours faithfully, 
Sing Kung 


If you feel the urge to tell others of an experience-with your car 
write to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 Rockes’ 


feller Plaza, New York City, 
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Citizens 
Information 
Service 


What to Do to Become 
Special Agent in F. B. I. 


OW can a person apply for a position as special 
agent in the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 
Each year the Bureau receives many letter from 
persons desiring to become a special agent, but 
because of limited size of the staff and the rigid re- 
quirements for the position, few applicants are eli- 
gible. 

In brief the requirements are: An applicant must 
be between 25 and 35 years. He must either be a 
graduate of a recognized law school og an expert 
accountant or he must have had experience with 
some Jaw enforcement agency. In addition, an 
applicant must have had two years in practical 
commercial. or professional experience. He must 
have a doctor's certificate saying that his health 
is good enough to stand the rigorous physical ac- 
tivities of a special agent. 

If an applicant is able to satisfy the eligibility 
requirements, he is then given a written examina- 
tion and is interviewed by a Bureau Inspector to 
see if he has the personal characteristics necessary. 
Applicants who receive the highest rating in the 
combined tests are then placed on an eligible list 
and as vacancies in the Bureau occur, the applicants 
with the highest rating are chosen. 

Application should be sent to the Director, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 


How to Qualify For a Post 
In Federal Civil Service 


OW can a citizen find out when vacancies er- 
ist in the Civil Service and where examinations 
Jor such position are held? 


Each year there are thousands of vacancies in 
the Civil Service, jobs available for citizens who 
can qualify for the position by receiving the nec- 
essary rating in a Civil Service examination. 

As soon as vacancies occur, the Civil Service 
Commission sends out notices which are posted in 
the principal post offices in the country. These 
notices tell what jobs are available, how many per- 
sons are to be accepted and where the examination 
is to be held. A list of such vacancies will be 
furnished upon request by the Civi] Service Com- 
mission at Washington. 


When a prospective applicant sees a _ notice 
of a Civil Service vacancy, he should inquire at his 
post office or write to the Civil Service Commission, 
and ask for an application blank. This blank, filled 
out, should be returned to the address at the top of 
the form. In a few days, the applicant will be 
notified where to appear for an examination and 
what materials to furnish. (In most instances, an 
applicant is required to provide his own ink or 
typewriter.) 

Those who take the examination will receive a 
notice telling them what grade they received. Per- 
sons who receive a passing mark and whose quali- 
fications are acceptable will be notified that they 
have been placed on the Civil Service lists. 

Failure in one Civil Service examination .in no 
way disqualifies a person from taking another. As 
long as their other qualifications meets the re- 
quirements they will be permitted to try again. 


Government Aid to Students 
Of Commercial Flying 


OW will the Government help a civilian who 
wants to learn commercial flying? 


The Government operates a number of flying 
échools to train pilots for the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, where students learn to fly at the 
expense of the Government. It does not, however, 
operate any schools for civilians who wish to learn 
commercial aviation. Such schools are operated 
privately. A civilian deciding to become a commer- 
cial aviator should write the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., for its list of approved 
commercial schools. While there is no law requir- 
ing a school to be approved by the Government, 
more than 20 schools where instruction and equip- 
ment have been tested by the Bureau, have been so 
approved. 

In addition to a list of recommended schools, 
@ prospective student can obtain from the Bureau 
a complete list of the major flying schools in the 
country, a survey of the cost of attending the 


_. Schools, and the Bureau’s requirements for the va- 


rious grades of pilot’s licenses. 


Obtaining a Commission 
In Navy Medical Corps 


OW are commissions in the Medical Corps of the 
Navy obtained? 


An examination for commission in the Medical 
Corps of the United States Navy and for appoint- 
ment as interne in the Corps will be held begin- 
ning Oct. 11 this year. The examination will be 
held at all naval hospitals, and the naval medical 
school, Washington, D. C. 

Candidates must be between 21 and 32 years at 
the time of appointment and graduates of, or 
senior medical students in, Class A medical schools. 

Those interested should write the Surgeon Gen- 
tral, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., for further informa- 
tion in regard to the examination and the procedure 
‘© follow for them to appear before one of the ex- 
amining boards. 


HE Congressional exodus has begun. 

Senators and Representatives scatter to the four corners 
of the nation. Soon Capitol Hill will return to its somnolent 
state—with only soft-padding watchmen making their rounds, with 
parties of sightseers staring, with bland guides explaining, with the 
Congressional rear-guard, secretaries and clerks, continuing the muf- 
fled typing behind closed doors. Weeks ago there was agitated move- 
ment in the corridors. Now sounds are few and far between, After 
months of inactivity, an dactivity, Congress gladly calls quits. 


“backstairs gossip lounge’’—the cloakrooms—present an 

eerie scene. No hands reaching for those special bottles of mineral 
water so dear in the prerogatives of the Senate. No reclining forms 
ensconced on leather settees so dear to the comfort of Senators. No 
“I understand” prefixing sentences which later became the basis for 
legislative strategy. But if the cloakrooms are lonely spectacles, the 
other Congressional rendezvous present an even more ghostliks view. 
Barren dining rooms, soundless committee rooms, empty elevators, 
formless barber-shop chairs. 


AS the legislative deadline approached, the railroad ticket office on 

Capitol Hill experienced one of its annual rushes. Lines of 
legislators waited for those coupons which mean miles of free travel. 
north, south, east and west. Some will find home within few hours 
of the Capital. Others will have to travel for days on end. 

To be sure dozens of work-weary Congressmen patronized the rail 
ticket office weeks before Congress itself decided to close shop. Those 
lawmakers decided on their own adjournment date—and no one could 
protest for that also is a Capitol prerogative. 


teen the adjournment hour strikes, the House figuratively “lets its 

hair down.” Impromptu musicians are drafted from the legislative 
ranks. Drums boom, trombones slide, and voices are raised in welcome 
relief. No warning to “clear the gallery” comes if spectators enter into 
the spirit of the adjournment festivities. There is much backslapping, 
much friendly advice. More likely than not suitcases and trunks are 
already packed sitting expectantly at the Union Station for their mas- 


ters and their families. The Senate, more sedate, maintains its inviola- 
ble dignity. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


WHEN CONGRESS HEEDS THE CALL TO GO HOME 


. Chesley W. Jurney (right), Sergeant at Arms for the Senate 

can put away his frock coat, rest the hand that has greeted Sena- 
tors for these many months. Now Senator Arthur Capper (Rep.) can 
return to Kansas, talk of crops and politics to neighbors. Other legis- 
lators will return to mend their political fences—many of them in bad 
shape as a result of the battles this past session which respected little 
the regular party lines. Inside the Senate chamber—quiet where 
once eloquence flowed, satire whipped, memorandums launched legis- 
lators into hour-long debates. 


MULATING the homeward journeys of’ their elders, pages of 

the Congress no longer trot softly up and down the aisles 

with awe-inspiring documents under their arms, with glasses of water 
for the throats of debate-enamored legislators. 

Not ready to emulate their patrons are those domestic walkin of the 
Capitol who will start wielding paint brushes on blemished walls, oil 
whatever has to be oiled, dust chandeliers, re-upholster chairs, re- 
curtain office windows, in short, condition the Capitol for the next 
siege of Congressional sound and fury. 


ADJOURNMENT day finds a larger than usual crowd waiting for 

seats in the visitors’ galleries. Many days during the session spec- 
tators are like little islands dotting the galleries. Adjournment day 
finds a sea of faces staring down at their representatives in Congress. 
Those not so fortunate in finding a seat crowd all entrances and exits 
hoping for some look at peftsonages they have read about but never 
have seen. Some Senators, wise in the ways of crowded quarters, 
usually find an exit that is free from autograph seekers. Others 
scribble their names with as much aplomb as cinema stars. 


Nort all the legislators become active participants in the adjournment 
festivities. Some are content to sit on the sidelines, lending noth- 

ing more than moral support to the antics of their colleagues. 
As the last strains of “good byes” echo through the Capitol and as 
the lights slowly wink out, the Capitol proper settles back for a rest. 
Where the Congress leaves off, the administrative and enforcement 
branches of the Federal Government begin. Congress has created—the 

Departments now have the task of carrying out the new laws. 


Photos—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World, 


Do you 


that- 


O OPERATE this session of Congress for the last 
eight months has cost about $12,000,000, or $50,- 
000 a day. Biggest item is that of salaries for mem- 
bers, secretaries, law-drafting experts and other 
personnel. It is expected that a final checkup will 
show the Congress printing bill, including printing 
of the Congressional Record, will be close to 
$2.500,000 for the session. 


* 


ENATOR BLACK of Alabama is the first member 
of the Senate to be elevated to the Supreme 
Court directly from that branch of Congress since 
President Cleveland in 1894 nominated Senator Ed- 
ward D. White of Louisiana. 


x * 


NCOME for the first six munths this year of the 
CIO-affiliated United Automobile Workers Union, 
that conducted strikes in the motor industries, is 
reported by its secretary-treasurer to have been 
$912,627. 


x 


HOMAS JEFFERSON’S birthday, April 13, is 
T added to the list of holidays proclaimable by 
the President, by virtue of a resolution adopted by 
the present Congress. 


ELYING the reputation of the gentler sex as be< 
ing also the more loquacious, Senator Hattie 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, has kept extremely 
quiet. This month she made her first speech in the 
Senate, of which she has been a member since 1931, 


x * * 


LASKA may follow the example of Nebraska in 

establishing a unicameral legislature. Presi- 

dent Roosevelt has signed a bill authorizing a 1938 
referendum by Alaska citizens on this question. 


* 


T MILEAGE allowance of 20 cents a mile, it will 
cost the Government about $109,000 to get ad- 
journing Congressmen to their homes. Recipient 
of the biggest mileage check for the session is the 
delegate from Hawaii, who draws $2,054.80 


xk 


NCLE SAM, as proprietor of the Virgin Islands 
distillery that makes Government House Rum, 
has been invited to participate with commercial 
rum manufacturers in a September meeting called 
to make plans for forming a Rum Institute, modeled 
on lines of the Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc., with 
aims of protecting and furthering the interests of 
rum distillers. An educational campaign to popu- 
larize rum as compared with other beverages will 
be one of the first objectives of the Institute. 


* 


is definitely on the decline. 
4 The amount of counterfeit notes turned over 
to the Secret Service by banks and other innocent 
takers—$487,648 in the 1937 fiscal year—was one- 
third les sthan in 1936. There was less of a reduc- 
tion in coin counterfeiting, however. 


x * * 


ECAUSE the invisible rays sent off from radium 
shipments in the mails ruined photographic 
films in the same or, near-by pouches, the Post 
Office Department temporarily had to discontinue 
accepting radium for mail teansit. But now the 
Bureau of Standards has devised a “protection 
screen” for radio packages which will safeguard the 

films. 

x 


HE average American motorist, a study made by 

the American Petroleum Industries Committee 
sets forth, pays $50 annually in automobile taxes, 
$30 of which are taxes on gasoline. And nearly a 
quarter of the average motorist’s gas taxes now are 
diverted to other public purposes than the build- 
ing and maintenance of highways, it is indicated. 


A* INCREASED influx of Chinese films is worry- 
ing the New York State movie censor board. 
Unable to understand the Chinese language, the 
censors have difficulty determining whether dia- 
logue in the pictures violates the established cen- 
sorship standaras. 

x* 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S classification of Lord 

Macaulay, in his North Carolina speecn, with 

the Tories, puzzled authorities on English history, 

who recalled that Macaulay was not a Torv but a 

Whig statesman and that a chief characteristic of 

the history of England that he wrote is its strong 
Whig bias. 


TTORNEY GENERAL CUMMINGS has in- 
structed FBI Director Hoover to investigate al- 
leged American Nazi concentration camps follow- 
ing attacks by several Congressmen on alleged 
Nazi activities in this country, including military 
drilling, 


OVERNOR HURLEY has asked that further 
printing of a WPA guidebook of Massachusetts 
be held up pending review by the State librarian 
because of charges of “injection of propaganda.” 
Objection has been registered to the book’s treat- 
ment of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, to which 41 lines 
are given as compared with only nine devoted to the 
Boston Tea Party. 


* 


NCLE SAM’S work-relief army is now only half 
what it was at its peak, in February, 1936. In 
mid-August there were 1,527,450 on the WPA rolls, 
a cut of more than 129,000 in the last month, ac- 
cording to Administrator Harry L. Hopkins. 
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“GROUP MEDICINE”: 
IN "COOPERATION" BY U. S. EMPLOYES 


Fears of ‘Socialized’ System. 
Preventive Treatment. Pos- 
sible Reduction of Illness. 


EXT month, if present plans ma- 
terialize, a new District of Co- 
lumbia Corporation, the “Group 
Health Association,” will open a 
fully equipped clinic in Washington 
for 2,000 employes of the Federa! 
Home Loan Bank Board and the 
agencies such as the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, coming under the 
direction of the Board. 

Members of the medical profes- 
sion have expressed Keen interest in 
the venture on the ground that it 
may be “an entering wedge into 
the practice of socialized medicine.” 


‘PREVENTIVE MEDICINE’ 

Just what is the set-up of “The 
Group Health Association?” 

“Chief emphasis of our organiza- 
tion,” one of the officials of thre 
Association pointed out last week, 
“is preventive, rather than curative 
medicine. We hope to encourage 
prevention of illness by periodic 
medical examination and by offer- 
ing facilities whereby our members 
can prevent illness from developing. 
At the same time the efficiency of 
all employes will be maintained, 
thus benefiting the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board.” 

“Men with families,’ said this of- 
ficial, “by payment of $3.30 a month 
will be entitled to complete medical 
service from the clinic. Single per- 
sons can receive benefits by pay- 
ments of $2.20 a month.” 

“The service,” it was explained 
further, ‘“‘will include medical and 
surgical examinations, including ex- 
amination in special departments 
such as for eye examinations, labo- 
ratory tests and x-ray examinations 
In each case complete medical and 
Surgical care would be given. 

“Also the members would be en- 


titled to have visits of doctors, either, 


at their homes or at the clinic, nurs- 
ing and ambulance facilities. Hos- 
Ppitalization is to be given in a semi- 
private room for a period of three 
weeks during a single illness, without 
additional charge. 

“The clinic under present plans 
will be opened the latter half of 


+ 


CHOOSE OWN 


September and will be provided with 
the most modern diagnostic and 
treatment equipment. 


DOCTORS 

“Members will not be restricted to 
doctors on the staff of the clinic but 
can select their own personal doc- 
tors if they prefer.” 


Dr. Henry R. Brown, chief of the 
Tuberculosis Division of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, is to head the 
staff of the clinic. Arrangements 
have not yet been completed but 
officials of the Association say it is 
planned to hire a staff of about 15, 
including six or seven physicians. 

Critics in the medical profession 
say that the association, and similar 
plans among private companies, 
might encourage development of a 
system whereby medical men would 
become employes of the State, thus 
destroving individual initiative. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion went on record at its recent 
convention against a proposal that 
all doctors should become officers 
of the Public Health Service, and 
that treatments such as inoculation 
for typhoid and smallpox should be 
paid for by the Government. 


MAY AFFECT 800,000 WORKERS 

What are the long-range pos- 
sibilities of the development of the 
“Group Health Association?” 

The charter of the organization is 
not restricted to employes of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Therefore, if the project proves suc- 
cessful it might be extended to the 
117.000 Federal employes in Wash- 
ington and tothe additional seven 
hundred thousand throughout the 
country. 

For the present there is no plan 
to extend the service to other agen- 
cies. Since the clinic cannot be 
maintained by a small group, it is 
not considered feasible to extend the 


‘plan to branch offices of the agen- 


cies under the Board. 


The possibilities of the project as 
a demonstration of this type of 
medical service are stressed by an- 
other official of the Board, who said: 

“The Group Health Association ‘s 
an attempt to work out on the high- 
est ethical plane and from a scien- 
tific standpoint the most advanced 
steps in clinical medicine. The most 
modern facilities will be provided. 
We are hopeful the clinic will pro- 


AN EXPERIMENT 


UMMER’S a serious season for 
S your hair. Sports such as swim- 
ming and sailing, tennis and golf 
are great for your health but they 
are hard on your hair. 


For the summer sun beats down 
on unprotected hair — making it 
dry and brittle—dull and lifeless— 
robbing it of its vital, natural oils 
—and you yourself complete the 
job when, in your shower or your 
plunge, you drench it in the water. 


Your hair needs the help of 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Work- 


50 SECONDS TO RUB-Circulation quick- 
ens — the flow of necessary oil is in- 


l. creased—hair has a chance! 


out”—to protect it from drying out 
brittle and lifeless. Apply Vitalis 
with a brisk massage. Circulation 
is aroused—your sun-parched scalp 
“comes to life”—your hair takes on 
a rich, lustrous look. 50 seconds to 
rub, 10 seconds to comb and brush 
—that’s the “60-Second Workout.” 


So this summer, enjoy your 
swimming and your golf, your fish- 
ing and your tennis—but, take care 
of your hair. Help keep it healthy 
and handsome with Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout.” 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
9 —Your hair has a lustre—but no objec- 
@ tionable ‘‘patent-leather” look. 


AND THE ““60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


The United . States News | 


plans to make an effort. to obtain 
medical services and items for which 
the member is required to pay at 
reduced rates. 

Activities of the Association are 
to be financed from membership 
dues, 

The Board justifies its endorse- 
ment of the plan on the ground 


vide a most worthwhile demonstra- 
tion.” 


What are some of the advantages 


that the program will improve the 
efficiency of its employes. 

Eleven trustees will direct the af- 
fairs of the Association. Two of 
these trustees are to be selected by 
the Board and the remainder are 
to be elected by the members of the 
association. 

John H. Fahey, chairman of the 


for the protection of health is high- 
ly commendable. 

“As a fellow member of the Asso- 
ciation, I bespeak for it a long 
career of usefulness, with the active 
cooperation -of leaders in the medi- 
cal profession of vision and con- 
cern for human and social welfare.” 

GLENN NIXON. 


has endorsed the proposed medical 
service, saying in a letter to Wil- 
liam F. Penniman, president of the 
Group Health Association: 

“The action of so large a number 
of employes of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and its agencies 
in forming a voluntary association 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board, | 
| 


of the plan? 

Since the clinic will stress preven- 
vive medicine, say its sponsors, and 
will provide services at a reasonable 
cost, the individual will be enabled 
to provide many medical services for 
_himself and his family which he 
| otherwise might put off. 


SPECIALISTS AVAILABLE 
It would provide the advantage, it 
is pointed out, of giving a patient 
the services of a number of special- 
ists who would work together. Thus, 
| it would be unnecessary to go from 
| one specialists to another—some- 
times in an office at a distance—to 
| get treatment, as is the case in many 
instances under present conditions. 


Dr. Brown, the director of the As- 
sociation's medical activities. con- 
tends that, if the entire population 
of this country could be educated to 
the need for preventive medical care 
and for medical attention to pre- 
Serve the best possible health, an 
additional 40,000 doctors would be 
needed. He argues that develop- 
ment of projects such as that of the 
Association wovld give additional 
doctors employment. 


ILLNESS REDUCED | 

Results obtained in clinics simi- 
lar to that now proposed for Wash- 
ington, it is claimed by the spon- 
sors, show that the amount of ill- 
ness among the members has been 
decrease sometimes as much as 
one-half. 

More than a score of cities in the 
United States now have plans for 
community medical service which 
are being operated by doctors. 
Plans providing for group hospital- 
ization whereby prepayment of a 
small monthly fee guarantees lim- 
ited hospital service have been set 
up in about three times as many 
places. 


The Group Health Association, its 
officers say, does not plan to treat 


—— + 


industria] accident cases, surgery of 
the brain or nervous system, or to 
furnish additional treatment after 
its medical director recommends 
confinement in an institution § in 
mental, tubercular, drug or alcohol 
addiction cases. | 3 

Members are to be required to. 
pay for medicines, drugs, surgical 
| appliances such as orthopedic de- 
vices and crutches, eye glasses, arti- 
ficial limbs and hearing devices. 

They also are to be required to 
pay for radium and deep X-ray 
treatments; dental work, oxygen 
tanks or tents and materials: blood 
transfusions and special nursing 
service if not ordered by the medi- 
cal director. 

The Corporation, 


GENERAL PRICK, a 


its officers say, 


GMC prices are now crowding the lowest ! 


= + 


No other truck can fully measure up to all GMC features and improvements. This bold 
claim remains unchallenged. We say: GMC’s outpull other trucks—with consistent power at all engine 
speeds. We say: they outlive competition—and the records plainly show it. Even if you paid much 
more for any other truck, you couldn't buy GMC’s 37 years’ engineering experience and precision manu- 
facturing of commercial vehicles exclusively. In short, you couldn't buy a better truck at any price/ 


Time payments through our own Y.M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 


concn DIVISION, 


says: “It’s Camels for me! Good dige 
to me. Tense competition and all 


“PETE” DESJAR- 
DINS — another fa- 
mous diver — speak- 
ing: “Divers like a 
mild cigarette that 
doesn’t upset their 
nerves. That's why 
I prefer to smoke 
Camels.” 


—a champion of champions 
speed swimming, comments 
smoking: 


ENJOY BENNY GOODMAN’S SWING BAND 
FOR A FULL HALF-HOUR! 

Tune in Benny's populer swingsters—hear his famous 

trio and quartette. Tuesdays—8:3% pm E. S. T. (9:30 

pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pm C.S.T., 6:36 pm M.S. T., 

5:4@ pm P.S.T., over WABC-Columbia Network. 


What 
stars 


SPRINGBOARD ACE. Lovely Jane Fauntz Manske, of Chicago, 


traveling are liable to upset digestion. But I smoke Camels at 
mealtimes and after and my digestion runs smoothly.” 

The best of meals tastes better and digests easier when you have 
an abundant flow of digestive fluids—alkaline digestive fluids. 
Smoking Camels encourages this flow—helps you enjoy a sense 
of well-being. Steady smokers say: “Camels set me right!” 


LENORE KIGHT WINGARD 


“After an exhausting 
swim, I get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 


stion is of prime importance 
the changes of diet when 


in 
on 


AQUAPLANE EXPERT. Miss 
Gloria Wheeden can do hand-stands 
on an aquaplane. Lunching on the 
speed boat, she says: “I get so much 
benefit smoking Camels at meals.” 


about Camels 


HAROLD ("DUTCH") SMITH, 
Olympic diving champion, would 
“walk a mile for a Camel!” “I finda 
great deal of pleasure in Camels,” 
says “Dutch.” “I long ago discovered 
that smoking a Camel restores my 
flow of energy after a strenuous 
meet — gives an invigorating ‘lift.’” 


THREE-TIME OLYMPIC WIN- 
NER in the high-diving event. 
Dorothy Poynton Hill, of Los An- 
gcles—a steady Camel smoker— 
says: “I prefer Camels because they 
don’t get on my nerves. And they 
have such a rich, delicate flavor 
and never tire my taste.” 


COSTLIER 
| TOBACCOS 


Camels are made frem finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS... Turkish and 
Demestic...than any ether pepular brand 


Smoke Camels! 


Copreight, 1987, B. J. Reyncids Tebacce Company, Winston Gutam. Mort) Cavsling 
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Union battlegrounds. Labor 
Board's box score in the 
courts. The Navy and collec- 


tive bargaining. 


strike in the silk industry, 


which lasted over two 


weeks, divided that industry in a manner somewhat simi- 


lar to the division existing in the steel industry 
strike against the independent 


when the 


steel companies occurred. 


There are, however, important differences. 
In the case of steel, the largest unit elected to deal with 


the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 
But a group of companies next in size to the 


the small firms. 


So also did most of 


largest chose to resist the union’s demand. They were led by 
the Republic Steel Company, against which the strike still per- 


sists, 


In the silk strike there was a division between the small 


firms and the larger ones. 


The smaller firms, organizing the 


National Association of Silk and Rayon Manufacturers, in- 
stead of fighting the strike, negotiated an agreement. An es- 
timated 28,000 employes went to work under union contracts 
out of some 55,000 employed in the entire industry. The larger 
firms declined to agree to the contract with the Textile Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, which is affilated with the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 


The agreements negotiated with 


the smaller firms call for a minimum 
wage of $18 a week for weavers and 
of $15 for other workers. The stand- 
ard week consists of 40 hours spread 
over five days, all excess time 
worked to be paid for at 1's times 
the regular scale. 

The United Textile Workers are 
recognized as the bargaining agent 
for employes, and provision is made 
for the choice of a permanent ar- 
bitrator to settle controversies that 
arise under the contract. 

Many of the larger firms, how- 
ever, refused to deal with the union. 
Twelve such firms formed the Penn- 


actually is the situation, They re- 
cently chartered a woodworkers’ 
union 
100,000. A majority of them were 
of L. 
banner but recently voted to align 
themselves with the C. I. O. This 


_ union has made iarge gains also in 


NLRB’s Court Record 


sylvania Textile Association, the de- | 


clared aim of which was to “present 
a united front against the terroristic 
and coercive tactics of outside agi- 
tators.” 

As the week closed, however, Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins announced 
that an agreement had been reach- 
ed covering firms in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. Terms 
were not made public. 

@ @ 


Charge of Terrorism 


HE National Labor Relations 
Board opened its hearings last 
week in which the Weirton Steel 
Company is charged with interfer- 
ing with the employes’ organizing 
rights through the use of terrorism. 
The sessions were held, not in 
Weirton, W. Va., where the company 
operates, but seven miles away at 
New Cumberland. The high school 
at Weirton had been rented by the 
Labor Board, according to testimony 
developed, but a special meeting of 
the school board was called by the 
chairman, a Weirton employe, who 
cast the deciding vote against per- 
mitting the building to be used for 
the purpose. The fire departmen? 
had decided, it was stated, that a 
new fire escape must be installed at 
the time scheduled. 

Witnesses later testified that the 
company, directly or indirectly, con- 
trolled the town’s fire department, 
police, municipal services, parks and 
playgrounds. 

The company denied that it domi- 
nated the life of Weirton and la- 
belled the charges the result of an 
arrangement between the _ Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee and 
the Labor Board. 

Among the first witnesses was a 
former employe who testified that 
he had been offered a $10-a-day job 
by the Employes’ Security League, 
which he said was referred to lo- 
cally as the “Hatchet Gang,” to 
keep the organizers out of town. 
Refusing, he said he was later dis- 
charged and beaten by members of 
the “gang,” who are now awaiting 
trial for assault and battery. An- 
other worker testified he had been 
dismissed after tefusing to sign a 
pledge of loyalty to the company. 

* * 


Threatened Boycott 
F CARRIED out to the letter, an 
order issued last week by the 
Carpenters Union, affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., promises to introduce 
tangles into building operations 
that might ecclipse the many juris- 
dictional disputes of the past in 
this field. 

The order, sent to all locals of the 
union, forbade members from using 
materials furnished by unions af- 
filiated with the C. I. O. Thus a 
contractor employing carpenters be- 
longing to the A. F. of L. union, 
which has large numerical strength, 
would find it to his advantage to 
order lumber and other materials 
from mills which do not employ C. 
I. O. union members. 

The actual effect of the order will 
depend, of course, largely on the 
relative strength of the A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O. unions in the lumbering 
field. If most lumbering companies 


¢mpioy C. I. O. union members, a 
boycott of such companies would be 
futile. 

C. I. O. officials assert that this | 


| 


Minnesota and Wisconsin andi is be- 
ginning an organizational drive in 
the South. Its chief strength is in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

xx 


N THE midst of criticism from 

many sources that it has acted in 
@ biassed manner, the Labor Board 
Jssued a statement last week sum- 
miarizing the degree to which its 
findings have been upheld by the 
courts. The statement said: 

“The Board's orders been 


substantially or fully upheld in 16 


cut of 17 cases heard by the courts 
and fully decided on their merits. 

“In not a single case have the 
Board's findings of fact been re- 
versed in whole. They were modi- 
fied in only one case, as to three of 
the employes involved, but were af- 
firmed as to four others in the same 
case and the company was required 
to bargain with the complaining 
union. In no cases have the board's 
orders been set aside because of 
constitutional or other defects in 
the Board’s procedure.” 


Rubber Inquiry 


NOTHER Labor Board hearing | 


-& on charges of terrorism brought 
countercharges from the company 
concerned that “any such acts of 
terrorism as may have occurred 
were incited, promoted, encouraged 
or caused by the United Rubber 
Workers, its members or persons as- 
sociated with them.” 

The hearings opened at Gadsden, 
Ala., where the Goodyear Rubber & 
Tire Company is charged with com- 
plicity in driving officials of the 
union from town and assaulting 
them in the process. 

The company denied that the 
Labor Board had jurisdiction over it 
and further denied that it had sup- 
ported a company union. The Rub- 
ber Workers, on the other hand, 
were accused by the company of fol- 
lowing a policy which included in- 
timidation of non-members through 
threats of violence, shooting at them 
and terrifying their families. 

x * * 


Dual Unions 


HE struggle for the allegiance of 

employes in the shipping indus- 

try on the East Coast took a new 

turn last week, as the result of twa 
aevelopments. 

One is an incident out of which 
has grown a complaint brought be- 
fore the Labor Board by the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, an affiliate 
of the C. I. O. The charges were 
lodged against the Clyde Mallory 
Line and the Columbian Line, wiih 
an affiliate of the American Federa- 
lion of Labor occupying the alleged 
role of company union. 

According to the charges, these 
two lines had given ship passes to 
organizers secking to enroll mem- 
bers for the Seamen's Union, an af- 
filiate of the A. F. of L., which is 
the competitor of the National 
Maritime Union in an election now 
being conducted by the Labor 
Board. The companies were declared 
thus to have lent support to one 
of the unions. C. I. O. members 
were alleged also to have been dis- 
charged because of their affiliation. 

The organizers who were given 
the freedom of the ships actualiy 
were sent by the Longshoremen’s 
Association, an A. F. of L. union 


led by Joseph P. Ryan. 


Mr. Ryan had been invited to join 
the National Maritime Union, which 


The Week: 


claiming a membership of | 


| formerly affiliated with the Carven- | 
| ters’ Union under the A. F. 


seeks to combine both ship and 


shore workers. 


The above described action being | 


taken as his answer, the National 


Maritime Union sent 30 organizers | 


among the longshoremen last week 
to enlist members for its rolls. This 
was the second of the two develop- 


ments of the week which mark the ; 


beginning of a renewed struggle 
that may tie up the Eastern water- 
front. 

The lines mentioned and several 
others were thus caught between 
threats of strikes from both sides. 
The National Maritime Union tied 
up the ships of seven lines, three of 
which almost immediately agreed 
not to grant passes to longshore- 
men. Strikes against the latter were 
lifted, but twelve ships belonging to 


the four lines hesitating to make 
this agreement remained idle in 
port. 


* * 


Navy as Employer 


HE Navy conducted an employe 
election last week in its Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard covering civilian 
employes. An independent union, 
known as the Civilian Workers Com- 
mittee, an A. F. of L. union and a 
C. I, O. union were competitors. The 
independent union was chosen by 
the majority of workers in 26 shops 
and the A. F. of L. union in 18. 
The C. I. O. boycotted the elec- 
tion, protesting that its timing was 
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"SILK STRIKERS’ LEADER 
Sidney Hillman, chairman of the Tex- 
tile Workers Organizing Committee 
and an officer of the C. I. O., cross- 
ing swords with employers in the silk 
industry, found half of them willing to 
make an agreement with the union, 
the other half consenting only after 
pressure from Governmental media- 

tors. 


calculated to favor the other unions. 
| The election was not one spon- 
' sored by the Labor Board, which 


| does not have jurisdiction over the | 


i» Navy. Under the Labor Board rules 4 


an clection would normally be held 
only when a union requested that it 
should. While employers may re- 
quest an election, the Board has 
never ordered one at an employer’s 
request. The reason is that the em- 
ployer is held to have no rights in 
the employes’ selection of their 
business agent, even to the extent 
of invoking the law to have such 
an agent cnosen. The timing of the 
election is frequently a vital point 
in determining which agent will be 
selected. JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
x* * 


Rep. Hoffman Replies 


N THIS column on Aug. 16 an ac- 
count was given of the organiza- 
tion of the Independent Federation 
of Labor, a group of plant unions 
joining in a common opposition to 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. It was stated that 
the new group had elected as hon- 
orary president Representative Clare 
E. Hoffman (Rep.), of Michigan, an 
outspoken critic of the C, I. O. and 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Representative Hoffman sent the 
following letter to The United States 
News in relation to this statement: 


“Wish vou would make a correction as 
to news item published on page 10 of 
the August 16 issue. 

“I addressed an open meeting at 
Hershey. Pa., at the invitation of men 
who, L understood, did not desire to be 
affiliated with the C.I1.O. 


Lhe 


“Mv arrument there, 
was that unions should be unions ‘of, by 


and for’ the workers, rather than or- 
ganizations formed to benefit profes- 
sional organizers or racketeers. Not one 


word was uttered by me in criticism of 
the American Federation of Labor. I 
did not condemn as vigorously as I knew 
how the lawlessness of the C.1.O. and its 
supporters. 

“At the end of my talk. someone in the 
audience arose and moved that I be 
elected honorary vice president, but vice 
president of what I certainly do not 
know, as no organization whatever was 
formed at this meeting, nor previously, 
as far as I know. 

“In my judgment, officers of unions 
should-come from the ranks of the work- 
ers themselves and I am not connected, 
either as worker, employer or officer, 
with any business organization. Doubt- 
less the gentleman who made the motion 


HOW SILK STRIKE DIVIDED EMPLOYERS; 
NLRBS INQUIRY INTO TERRORISM: 


as elsewhere, # and those who adopted it merely con- 


sidered they were paying me a comph- 
ment for the talk which I had made; at 
least, that was my view. Certainly Iam 
not an officer in any organization, labor. 
or otherwise.” 


Calmar Line 


Weekly service from 
BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA 
fe 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
ALAMEDA 
RICHMOND 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 


Agents 
SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD. 


Pacilic Coast 


MOORE & McCORMACK, INC. 
East Coast 


Calmar Steamship Corp. 
25 Broadway. N. Y. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating peopte 
return each summer 
te the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch. 
Up-to-date rooming 
space—the hest of food 
—music by Boston 
Sismphony players — 
Golf - Tennis - Swim. 


ming - Riding - Boat- 
ing - Hiking - no hay 
fever. Seaenn Jone 
Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals S§ a day and 
up. Bonklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 


Barron Hotel Coa, 
Crawford Notch, 


H., 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCK-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Publishers: 


- 


weekly survey of labor relations in the history of American publishing. 


Covering the entire field of labor developments in all federal and 
state tribunals and agencies and presenting the information in factual 
form and without opinion of any kind, this service will constitute the 
most useful report on current happenings that executives of corpora- 


tions and labor unions 


‘an get today to guide them in understanding 


OUT LABOR DAY: 


On September 6 there will be issued the first comprehensive 


the complicated subject of employer-employee relations. 


“Labor Relations Reports” 


ina form hand y for reference. 


is lo be published every week on Mondays 


The basic material for every six months 


will be put in bound volumes for permanent use. 


This service differs from all other services heretofore presented, in 


that it covers not only the legal field of labor, but the news field as well. 


How was'that last strike settled? What were the underlying issues. 


What was the wording of the all-important provisions finally agreec 


upon? 
« 
Iwo years ago: 
boards? 


edents? 


relating to labor controversies? 


All these questions and many more will be covered by Labor 


Relations Reports. 


What did the Labor Board decide last week, or a year ago, or 
What about the rulings of the newly-created state 
What definitions are they issuing which may become prec- 


What are the latest decisions of the federal and state courts 


Send today for further information, 


The United States Patents Quarterly 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


A private organization engaged in publishing periodicals relating to current legal and economic subjects 


2211 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The United States Law Weck .. . Administrative Interpretations ... Labor Relations Reference Manual... Labor Relations Reports 
. « Patent, Trade Mark, and Copyright Weekly Reports . . . 


Cumulative Patent Digest 
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Question the Week: 


North Dakota, 


Through John N. Hagan, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
RODUCTION control | without 


control of imports is unjustifia- 
ble and indefensible. If production 
control is restricted, benefit pay- 
ments should go to farmers meeting 
compliance. Would advise against 
placing penalty on those who mar- 
ket products above quota set. I 
think it unconstitutional and a con- 
fiscation of property, energy and 
individualism without due process 
of law, placing farmers in the peon 
class. Distribution system of prod- 
ucts from farms to consumer enl- 
tirely too expensive. If Congress 
would exert more effort to cut ex- 
penses of distribution it would as- 
sist both producer and consumet!. 
Prohibition of imports in land ol 
overproduction is necessary for price 
regulation and prosperity. 


Florida, 


Through J. C. Holton, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

N an emergency such as exists to- 
day definite regulation of pro- 
duction to world requirements is 
necessary. If benefit payments to 
cooperating farmers do not meet 
the situation—and bumper crops 
everywhere in American agriculture 
indicate that they do not—then a 
penalty tax or other means of posi- 
tive control becomes necessary and 
remains necessary so long as such 
emergency exists. The assurance 
given to Southern commissioners of 
agriculture of 12 cents per pound 
for the 1937 cotton crop by means of 
Government loans and price adjust- 
ment payments, and similar assur- 
ance in the instance of other com- 
modities, will prevent a price disas- 
ter though it is not all we wanted 
nor will it give to farmers their 
just share of the nation’s wealth. 
However, after this strenuous ses- 
sion Congress needs a _ breathing 


9 


the part of wisdom to defer agri- 
cultural legislation until the next 
regular session, meanwhile use 


intervening time for study and re- 


search and maturity of judgment. 
We have had enough of stop gap 
emergency and hastily considered 


agricultural legislation. 


Washingjion, 


Through Walter J. Robinson, 
Director of Agriculture, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

FFECTIVE price support requires 
4 production control with benefits 
to those who follow recommenda- 
tions. Penalty tax on overproduc- 
tion would be of value but probably 
impracticable. Possibilities of pro- 
duction resulting in calamitous 
prices indicate the need for farm 
legislation is sufficiently pressing to 
justify immediate legislation and a 
special session if necessary. 


South Dakota, 


| 


Through Gordon Stout, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

N orderly distribution of agricul- 
sXtural commodities is vitally. es- 
sential. Production, control might 
influence unit prices favorably, but 
with less units produced everyone, 
incliding agriculture, must suffer. 

I would advocate market quotas 
and farm storage facilities, apply 
penalty taxes on marketings over 
quotas. 

A special session of Congress for 
consideration of nothing but agri- 
culture problems has been needed 
for years. Farm leaders would wel- 
come such a session, and, in my 
mind, the agriculture problem de- 
serves that much consideration. 


Connecticut, 


Through Olcott F. King, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
answers: 


control by some method 
is absolutely necessary to price 
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spell and in my opinion it will be support and can be effective in 
- solves as many budgetary 
' problems as your treasurer! 
@eEver think of vour timekeeper as a ness-like manner at reasonable cost. Last 


master in money management? Your tool 
clerk as a budgetary expert? Probably not. 
But stop and trv to figure out how 0 
would run a home on their paychecks. 
How yon would feed a family, buy cloth- 
ing for five, send children to school. You'd 
need a skill in budgeting many a treasurer 
would have trouble equalling. Circum- 
stances have taught thousands of wage- 
workers to do wonders on their incomes, 

But can't 


solve vour timekeeper's problem when a 


mere monev Management 


financial crisis—an unexpected emergency 
— consumes his slender reserves. Then he 
must have money help or become insolvent. 


Financial Help In Emergencies 
At Household Finance the responsible 
worker can borrow tor worthy purposes 
on his tuture earning ability. He needs no 
collateral, no co-signers or endorsers. He 
obtains what he needs in a dignified, busi- 


vear Household Finance acted as ‘Doctor 
of Familv Finances’ to more than half a 
million families. 

Household renders another service to 
wage-earners. A broad educational pro- 
gram in household management and buv- 
manship shows how to save on daily 
necessities, how to get more from limited 
Incomes, More than a thousand schools 
and colleges use Household’s publications 
as texts and reference works. 
Booklets Sent Free 


As an employer or supervisor of emploves 


vou will be interested in learning more 
about Household Finance's service to 
wage-earners. We wail gladly send copes 


of Household’s publications and tull in 
formation on the function pertormed hy 
this company in today’s industrial so 
cletv. Please use the convenient coupon 


below, 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 


Household Finance Corporation, Dept. USN-8, 919 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail me without obligation booklets and full information on Household Finance's family reconstruc- 


tion program. 


Address. 


City... 


| 
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small areas on special crops 
shade-grown tobacco and cranber- 
ries in conjunction with cooperative 
selling. 

Proper honest control of credit 
might be somewhat effective as a 
national program. I mean control 
of secondary credit and credit by 
legislation, seed loans, ete. 

Political benefits in bankrupt 
areas cause illegitimate competitive 


production and the healthy areas 
lose thereby. 
The farmer has to give up _ his 


freedom to some extent in order to 
go under production control. I 
would rather see the farmer just 
lose his benefits if he does not co- 
operate, but that is expensive, un- 
popular and hard to apply fairly. 

I believe the penalty tax will 
cause trouble. 

Crop control is like the tariff 
where we get political drives for lo- 
cal options, and that is bad. 

Witness the present political sugar 
situation. If it is wrong and dan- 
gerous to buy stocks on less than 
55 per cent margin, what is going to 
happen to the farmer and worker 
who buys everything now ona shoe- 
string? 


National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Assn., 


Through Charles W. Holman, 
Washington, D. C., Secretary, 


answers: 


|’ is my understanding that ar- 
rangements have been made to 
pay cotton growers of the South a 
subsidy above the world price for 


like 4 


hae Congress committed to making general farm legislation 

the first order of business at the next session, either regular 
or special, the character which this legislation should take and 
the urgency of its adoption becomes the major Question of the 
Week. 

To present a symposium of informed views on this problem, 
The United States News submitted to agricultural officials in all 
States and to officers of leading national farm organizations 
these questions: 

Do you think that production control is a necessary 
element in any effective program of price support for 
agricultural products? 

Would you favor restricting production controls to 
paying of benefits to those farmers who comply with. 
Department of Agriculture recommendations or do you 
consider it advisable also to place a penalty tax on those 
who market produce above specific quotas set? 

Is the need of a general farm program sufficiently 
pressing to justify a special session of Congress to act 
before farmers make their plans for the new crop year? 

Answers are presented herewith. | 


cotton on this year’s crop provided | problem and expects to come to a 


such growe have complied with definite decision as to its policy at 
soil conservation rules and regula- the time of our annual meeting, 
tions, and that these payments will | Nov. 1, 2 and 3. 


be available on July 1. 

Under such conditions I cannot 
personally see any reason for call- 
ing a special session of the Congress 
to consider general farm legislation. 


National Cooperative 


here is not yet sufficient agree- Council, 

important gen- Through Robin Hood, 
eral farm organizations and cooper- 

ative associations to, make it possi- Secretary-treasurer, 
ble to bring out a bill immediately | 
which would be generally satisfac- answers: 


tory to farmers. 
In regard to your other questions, 
our organization is studying the 


ENALTY taxes and other extreme 
measures of compulsion are not 
required to affect the volume of agri- 


cultural production. Voluntary pro- 
duction control, encouraged by bene- 
fits paid to those cooperating in 
production adjustment, can be ade- 
quate to maintain a production and 
price stability beneficial to producers 
and consumers. 

The problem at the present mo- 
ment is not sufficiently urgent to 
justify a special session of Congress. 


Farmers Holiday 
Association 


Through John H. Bosch, 
President, St. Paul, Minn. 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
RODUCTION control, because of 
uncontrollable factors such as 

weather, is necessarily somewhat an 
ineffective means of price control. 
The industrialist sets prices on his 
products at the optimum point and 
supplies only what the market con- 
sumes at that price. The control of 
production by the industrialists is 
secondary and incidental to his 
market control. Agriculture neces- 
sarily requires same market control 
in order to effectively establish price 
control. However the total income 
of agriculture with production con- 
trol would be greater than if no 
control of any kind were available. 
If the marketing of farm products 
were confined to specific quotas 
based on market demand, with *he 
farmer retaining ownership of his 
percentage of the surplus, the con- 
trol of production would become 
automatic and voluntary when the 
farmer had sufficient surplus in 


| 


HOW MUCH CROP CONTROL IS NEEDED 
TO SAFEGUARD THE FARMER'S INCOME? 


The National Grange, 


Through Fred Brenckman, 
Washington Representative, 


answers: 


believe it is desirable that farmers 
Should endeavor to balance pro- 
duction with the effective demand 


for farm products, as nearly as pos-— 


sible, knowing full well that this is 
a great undertaking. 
out saying that if we should produce 
twice as much of any given com- 
modity as the market would take, 
nobody would be benefited, but the 
effect upon producers would be 
ruinous. 


Personally, I am not in favor of 


compulsory control of production. | 


If it should be conceded that the 
Government has the right to limit 
production, then it would necessarily 
follow that it would have the right 
to tell the farmer how much to pro- 
duce. That would reduce the farmer 
to the status of a creature of the 
State, and he would no longer be the 
captain of his own soul. In other 
words, to all practical intents and 
purposes, he would be a serf. 

I would not be in favor of place 


ing a penalty tax on those markete- 


ing produce above any _ specific 
quotas that might be set. Legisla- 
tion of that type would lay the basis 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


It goes with- 


| 


{ 


advance of market demand to pro- 
tect himself against adverse condl- 
tions. 

Farm legislation should be enacted 
before farmers have completed plans 
for a new crop year. 


The Sub-Treasury Building in 
New York City where passports 
ere issued jor Joreign lands. 
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Chesterfield’s refreshing mildness and 
richer flavor and aroma give you all the 
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Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 


Speaking of Carry-over Crops 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Soviet Trade Agreement 


2. Demands of Cotton Growers 


3. The Lease of Warships 


TRADE agreement with Russia is viewed by 55 
A per cent of commenting newspapers as prom- 
ising benefits to both nations, but the reduced tax 
on Russian coal is criticized by 45 per cent as a 


concession damaging to the anthracite industry 


here. 

In general, it is felt that the United States makes 
a.gain by Russsia’s pledge to take 40 million dol- 
lars’ worth of American goods, instead of 30 mil- 
lions, as provided in the earlier agreement. It is 
also pointed out that, for the first time, Russia is 
admitted to the classification of “most favored 
nation.” 

In the opposing arguments, advocating the in- 
terests of the American coal miners, it is main- 
tained that the producers may-have a loss of more 
than two million dollars, that there would be a 
wage loss of more than a million, and that unem- 
ployment would. be increased. 

The position is taken that the coal mining occu- 
pation already has serious troubles and that the 
Russsian agreement threatens to add to those that 
now exist. 


Cotton Control: Crop Loans 


EMANDS of cotton growers for crop loans ex- 
cites again in the press the questions of in- 
duced scarcity and Federal subsidies. Of comment- 


Cartoonist Chamberlain for the King Features Syndicate 


Time to Meter This Flow 


ing newspapers, 89 per cent reject the claims of the 
producers. They argue that cotton growers, in- 
stead of again seeking relief in controlled produc- 
tion and pegged prices, should strike to win back 
foreign markets by meeting world prices. 

The minority, however, argues that the prac- 
tices of subsidizing agriculture has become so es- 
tablished in the recent past that a departure in 
policy now would have no satisiactory result. 

But those who reject government regulation point 
Out that a policy of Federal loans, with or without 
crop control, can result only in the condition which 
the country faced in 1933, and from which it was 
saved solely by a natural shrinkage in production. 


The Lease of Warships 


HE projected lease of American warships to 
Brazil, since held in abeyance, evoked al- 
anost equal praise and blame in the press. Some 
53 per cent of commenting newspapers viewed the 
project of the State Department as a wise and 
friendly gesture. But to 47 per cent, it was an error 
in diplomacy, apt to antagonize other South Ameri- 
can countries, who might regard it as an act of 
discrimination. 
Some opposition editors believed the action would 


encourage an increase in armaments, contrary to. 


professe’ American policy. Other editors regarded 
the proffer as a warning to European nations, which 
have colonies on the Western Hemisphere, and to 
Germany, whose methods of trade penctration are 
regarded with suspicion. 


MR. BLACKS CONFIRMATION: VIEWS OF EDITORS 


« 


‘ONFIRMATION of Senator Black of Ala- 
bama as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court is believed by a large proportion of edi- 
tors to be due to Senatorial courtesy. Of the 
commenting newspapers, 45 per cent view the 
new Justice as an honest and industrious man 
who may be expected to develop into a capable, 
liberal judge. That, however, is a matter of 
doubt to 55 per cent, who ascribe to him strong 
partisanship, class prejudice and a record of an- 
tagonism to the Court itself. Most commenta- 
tors call the selection a political appointment. 


“Occupying: a place on 


the highest court of the 
land,” charges the Kan- 


“will be a man who has expressed his profound 
disrespect for the tribunal who has used the in- 
fluence of his senatorial position to discredit it, 
and who, as the director of the ‘Black inquisi- 
tion,’ violated the constitutional guarantees to 
citizens in the unreasonable seizure of private 
papers. Here is a suggestion of what a real 
packing of the court would have meant.” 


GROUNDS ON WHICH 


sas 


“The President,” according to the Hartford 


Times (Dem.), “has forced into the Supreme 
Court a man who, if there had been a popular 
election to decide the matter, we believe would 
have trailed far behind in the field of contest- 
ants.” 


The Chicago Tribune (Rep.) advises that “if 
the President wanted to degrade the Supreme 
Court he has made a good effort.” 

The fact that Mr. Black “has fought consist- 
ently in behalf of liberalism” is asserted by the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News (Dem.), which 
adds: 

“The opposition was entirely political, and 
. . . his traducers tried futilely to picture him 
as a religious bigot. It is to the credit of a great 
majority of Senators that they readily saw 
through the thin veneer of political prejudice 
and speedily confirmed Black.” 


“The country will hope that he grows to the 


Cartoonist Jalburt for the Scripps Howard Newspapers 


The Box Score 


full measure of his new responsibilities,’ states 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 


“Senatorial courtesy and desire to preserve 
a semblance of harmony apparently were the 
deciding factors,” in the opinion of the South 
Bend Tribune (Rep.). 


With a salutation to a 
fellow citizen, the Birm- 
ingham A ge-Herald 
(Dem.) gives the esti- 


PRAISE IS GIVEN 
NATIVE TALENTS OF 
THE NEW JUSTICE 


mate: 


“With the making of Mr. Justice Black, the 
judge, the weigher of fact and justice, there 
must have been born a new Black, a spirit that 
cannot be the Crusader Black, the Prosecutor 
Black. 


“Faith in men prompts us to believe that with 
this new office Hugo L. Black, of Alabama, will 
be lifted up from a partisan spirit, from a sec- 
tional spirit, into a judicial mind that will tem- 


per zeal with deliberation, that will be as 


+ 


thoughtful and honest as it has been purpose- 


ful and sincere.” 
“People in his home State who know him 


best,” says the Chattanooga Times (Dem.), 


“feel that in his new role he will measure up to 


the task confronting him. People who fear 
Senator Black is unfit by temperament and 
training for the work which lies ahead of him 
will hope that his service on the bench, like 


that of other justices before him, will overcome ° 


the misgivings of those who have opposed him.” 

“There is no question that Mr. Black is pos- 
sessed of a bitter class prejudice,” thinks the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.), while the 
New Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.) holds that 
“he is hailed frankly as a partisan,” and the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail (Rep.) feels 
that he was named solely because of “political 
qualifications.” 


“There were a thousand available men,” con- 
tends the Charlotte News (Dem.), “better qual- 
ied by training, disposition and caliber than 
the Senator from Alabama. But that is a retro- 
spective discussion now. In the immediate fu- 
ture the things to watch are: (1) Justice Black's 
effect upon the Court; (2) the Court's effect 
upon Justice Black, We have an idea—it might 
even be called a hope—that there are surprises 
in store. 


“The best that can be 


hoped,’ says the New 
York Times, “is that his 


ON THE HIGH COURT talents, among which are 


industry and intelligence, will ripen with the 
responsibilities of the great office which he now 
assumes. In that office he will have an oppor- 
tunity to profit from close association with ex- 
perienced colleagues. 


VIEWS MAY CHANGE 


“And he will find among these colleagues men 
who have been distinguished for their liberal- 
ism over a period of many years, but whose in- 
sight and whose undestanding of the times in 
which they live have long since taught them 
that the cause of liberalism is best served by 
preserving a system of orderly government and 
of personal liberty in which liberalism itself is 
free to function,” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


* Editor's Note: Letters of come. 


ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached. if 
published, should be so marked. 
Evenif initials only are to be printed, 
letters must be signed and address 
given. 


Wants Court Fight Continued 

Sir:—If I were the President, I would 
never have dropped the proposal for 
changes in the Supreme Court. I would 
have kept at it until something ulti- 
mately was done, even if there had to 
be an amendment to the Constitu- 

Why should the citizens of this coun- 
trv be satisfied with 5-to-4 decisions? 
I think it should be compulsory that the 
Court's decisions should be unanimous. 

If I were President, I would also at- 
tempt to put through another change, 
and that is put an age limit on the Sena- 
tors, and that age limit I would put 
at 60. And I would also demand that 
every Senator should be born in the 
United Stutes.... 

I have met no one thus far wno agrees 
With the Senate defeating the Supreme 
Court change. I am not a Democrat, 
I am from ua strong, slaunch Republican 
family, who are in ulter accord with 
everything the President has done... . 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the most 
capable President who ever occupied the 
White House, will certainly go down in 
history as the greatest American who 
ever lived, but also a man who walked 
the most tortuous path that a President 
was ever forced to take. 

MARY MACKEY BURNS. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
x * 


Not Smart Politics? 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt has been lauded 
to the skies as the best politician we 
ever had. There are two outstanding 
instances proving this is an exaggera- 
tion. No smart politician would have re- 
vived the Supreme Court packing scheme 
afier the loud protest against it 
February. And I cannot 
any politician of standing who would 
support individual labor leader 
against all comers. HENRY F, GILG. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


last 
conceive of 


The Black Nomination + 


Sir:—There is a group of Senators in 
the present Congress who spend their en- 
tire time indicting liberalism. It was a 
transparent fact that the fight on the 
part of that group over the recent Court 
measure was a struggle to indict liberal- 
ism rather than a genuine effort to main- 
tain the independence of the judiciary. 
... It is now being further substantiated 
by the senatorial opposition to the nom- 
ination by the President of Senator Hugo 
L. Black of Alabama to fill the vacancy 
on the Supreme Court.... 


It is a battle on the part of reactionary 
Tories masquerading under a cloak of 
liberalism, to make of the President a 
“royal puppet” rather than a free and 
independent servant of the people. 
Salisbury, N. C. A. P. STREETTON, 

x* * * 


Displeased With Appointment 
Sir:—With the appointment of Huge 
Black to the Supreme Court, a cancerous 


growth will have taken root therein, to . 


eventually destroy the life of our Con- 
suilution. Mr. Roosevelt, unsuccessful in 
packing the Court with six additional 
judges, with his motives to dominate 
their decisions contrary to the provisions 
of the Constitution, now takes this 
method, a slower process, (0 accomplish 
his desired results. Of course he will 
need a third term in office to complete 
his purpose. ... When voters go to the 
polls in November next year, they should 
remember the Senators who indorsed the 
appointment of Hugo Black. 

Davenport, Ia. ROBERT N. CARSON, 

x 


Greatest President Since Lincoln 


Sir:—Why you should belittle the 


‘greatest President since Abe Lincoln is 


beyond me, unless your governing board 

is composed of economic royalists. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio. MRS. F. L. SINGREY. 
x * * 


A Lincoln on Lincoln 

Sir:—In your August 9 issue a Kansas 
writer declares on the Supreme Court 
issue: “If Lincoln were here he would 
be found with our President. else his 
long sleep has changed his great chuw- 
ucleristics.” 

The great Emancipator is not usually 
Classed as a friend of slavery. Roger B. 


Taney as Chief Justice of the Supreme + 


Court delivered the Dred Scott decision 
which legalized slavery in the United 
States so far as the Court could do so 
and, in the opinion of many historians, 
made it a national institution. Did Lin- 
coln take any action against Justice 
Taney or make any effort to so increase 
the size of our highest Court as to nullify 
that decision? Lincoln’s “great char- 
acteristics,” not the least being respect 
for constitutional law, differed from 
those of the man who now moves around 
in the position Lincoln filled. Chief Jus- 
tice Taney continued to hold an unmo- 
lested office and to preside over a highly 
honored Court. C. H. LINCOLN. 
Worcester, Mass. 
x * 


Opposes More Bureaucratic Control 

Sir:—The defeat of packing the Su- 
preme Court did not end the crises our 
nation still faces. Let no one be fooled 
or lulled off guard. 

Our nation will continue to face great 
crises until all legislation is defeated 
which continues and increases control 
of labor, industry and agriculture by bu- 
reaus, commissions and departments 
Which are under the personal control of 
the President, and which can use arbi- 
(rary power, as the Labor Relations 
Board is doing. 

This personal power of the President, 
and Federal control of the nation is the 
magnet which is drawing him with the 
nation right into the political trap which 
John L. Lewis is cleverly building... . 

May God awaken every member of 
Congress in time to realize that their 
responsibility for the welfare of the en- 
tire nation is far greater than party 
lovalty. P. A. LURIA. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 


Wants Farm Controls Revived 
Sir:—Congress has been in_ session 
over six months and what have they 
done except to wrangle and fume over 
imaginary issues and have been seeing 
ghosts. ... They have been busy trying 
io save the same Supreme Court thal 
invalidated (the AAA and left the turmer 
al the merey of Wall Slreet and over- 
production, Colton is now bringing 
around 10 cents per pound, and these 
same fellows are now beseeching the aid 


of this same man, who they said tried to 
destroy the Supreme Court, to stabilize 
the price of this staple at 12 cents per 
pound on this year's crop of 15,000,000 
bales. All that Mr. Roosevelt wanted to 
do to the Supreme Court was to inject 
some new blood into it, in the hope that 
thev might validate a law for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the fammer 
and common man, and yet thev fought 
it tooth and toe nail. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” J. A. DARSEY. 
Griffin, Ga, 
x* * 


Nature vs. Secretary Wallace 
Sir:—I con't see why Congress still 
talks about crop control. Secms to me 
nature is doing a better job than Secre- 
tary Wallace could ever think of doing. 
Rogen, N. D. MRS. R. B. SOAR. 
* 


Staying on Relief 


Sir:—With reference to relief workers, 


many of our people hereabouts resort to- 


some amusing stunts to remain on the 
generous hands of the New Deal. 

Some have gone so far as to tear up 
What little garden they planted, some 
hide away any jars of fruit they put up 
for winter, some sell off cows or all 
things so as to be as nearly destitute 
us possible when they hear in advance 
thut the investigator is due to call and 
check up. 

Their motto is: “Give me a job with 
the work picked out of it; I'll vote for 
the man who does that.” 

Our taxpayers are aware of the above, 
even if the New Dealers don't care. 
Leon, W. Va. A READER. 

x* * * 


Paying Up Will Be Harder 

Sir:—The nation is having some fun! 
We are in the hole 36 billion dollars. 
The fun will stop when we find it is 
harder to come out than it was going 

We have to stop killing all aspiration, 
inspiration, vision and foresight. We 
have to stop penalizing those who do for 
those who do not do. Otherwise, when 
none will do anything, there will be 
nothing. Is that what we are working 
towards? . . . There should be enough 
brains in the country for a leadership 
that takes us in the right direction. 
Boerne, Te». 


EDDIE VOGT. 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Wa hington Post 


Excuse It, Please, | Gotta Catch a Train! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The Wage and Hour Bill 


2. Checking Tax Evasions 


3. Funds For Vocational Training 


PPOSITION which has postponed Federal legis- 

lation for control of wages and hours in induse 
try is indorsed. by 8&6 per cent of commenting 
newspapers. The minority, 14 per cent, approved 
the measure as a means of standardizing labor con- 
ditions. 

The majority of newspapers took the position 
that the creation of a board to carry out the pro- 
Visions of the bill was inimical to general busi- 
ness. Some editors asserted that regulation by the 
tates is much to be preferred. 

Business enterprises of the smaller type voiced 
opposition throughout the country, and the em- 
phatic protests, as quoted by the press, were favor- 
able to delaying action uniil such time as the effect 
of the measure may be definitely understood. This 
desire is found both in Congress and in the com- 
munities which fear increased cost of production. 

In support of the bill, the minority opinion is di- 
rected to the fact that the measure has been 
changed since opposition arose, and that the vote 
in the Senate showed approval from States which 
at first were in opposition. 


Plugging Tax Law Loopholes 


action on the tax bill, designed to 
4 plug evasion loopholes in the law, following an 
investigation of a joint committee of Congress, 
evokes a varying response in tke. press. 

The bill is approved by 31 per cent of cormmente 


J 
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Cartoonist Bressler in the New Haren Journal-Couricr 


Thanks—The Water's Fine!” 


Ing Newspapers as a solution of the evasion probe 
lem, and editorials credit the legislators with an in- 
novation in connection with foreign personal hold- 
ing companies. Flaws are found by 69 per cent. 

In criticism of the Committee’s achievement it 
is stated that in taking up a long-overdue matter, 
which should have had the most careful consid- 
eration, the measure was rushed through with un- 
justifiable speed. It is declared that neither the 
public nor Congress had any adequate opportunity 
to study the bill. 


The Pressure of Lobbies 


President's protests against additional vocae 
tional training funds, provided in the Interior 
Department bill, amounting to a sum larger #han 
the Budget. Bureau had approved, is regarded by 
the press in general as well founded. 

Of the commenting newspapers, however, a mae 
jority points out that the Administration itself 
had set the pace in excessive spending, and some 
contend that the President should have vetoed the 
bill and sent it back for Congress to act upon with 
the vocational clause eliminated. 

It is declared by a minority of the editors that 
the amount of this fund, $14,500.000, is greater than 
the enterprise requires, and that the money was 
appropriated because of pressure groups. 

It is charged by these critics that lobbying of this 
type has increased both at Washington and in the 
State capitals. It is insisted that there must be 
greater resistance to such pressure. 
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+ difficulties of maintaining the legal 
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Loss of American lives. 
Puzzles of neutrality law. 
Our stake in Oriental trade. 


§ a furious bombardment boomed 
and flashed over the blazing city 

of Shanghai last Friday night, a 
Japanese anti-aircraft shell ex- 
ploded on the after well deck of the 
cruiser “Augusta,” flagship of the 
American Asiatic feet. Sailors fel! 
writhing to the deck with fragments 
of the projectile in their bodies. 


One bluejacket killed, 
wounded. 
The State Department, while 


recognizing that effect of the stray 
shot was accidental, entered a for- 
mal protest and counted upon 
American diplomatic and naval of- 
ficials on the scene to follow up its 
representations. 

The incident served sharply to ac- 
centuate the acuteness of problems 
raised by the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict, as far as American interests 
are concerned. 


AMERICA’S ROLE DIFFICULT 

Jt emphasized the dangers and 
difficulties of the official role of the 
United States in trying to protect 
the lives and interests of Ameri- 
cans in the zone of hosilities. The 
Augusta was standing by to aid in 
covering the safe evacuation of 
American refugees. Some of these 
had previously been endangered by 
screaming shell-fire that raked the 
waterfront with shots which came: 
periously close to the small steamers 
taking Americans to embark on 
liners in the harbor. In addition to 
the Sailor killed, three American 
civilian fatalities ashore have been 
recorded. 

Also ,the firing on the Augusta, 
together with increasingly grim 
realities of a martial conflict that 
has produced thousands of casualties 
among Chinese and Japanese com- 
batants and civilians, enhances the 


18 


fiction that China and Japan are 
not engaged in a state of war, a 
recognition of which would mean 
invoking the American Neutrality 
Act, with far-reaching commerciai 
consequences. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull early last week outlined the 
policies they hope to pursue in the 
crisis. 

First concern is for the safety of 
Americans in China. Consular and 
miiicary and naval authorities have 
been aiding in their evacuation as 
rapidly as possible. About 1,700 
Americans, or more than half the 
permanent American population of 
Shanghai, were reported by the end 
of the week to have been put aboard 
ships bound for American or other 
neutral ports. More will be evacuated, 
and added measures are being taken 
ito safeguard the remaining Ameri- 
can nationals who for pressing rea- 
sons feel that they cannot leave at 
this time. Dispatch of another regi- 


ment of 1.200 marines to China was | 


ordered last week to reinforce the 
1070 already on duty at Shanghai. 

Regarding the Neutrality Act, it 
was made plain that unless new de- 
velcpments, such as open declara- 


tions of war, force a change of policy, | 


this law will not now be put into 
American recognition that 
a State of war exists in China would 
automatically require execution of 
the act. 
State of war exists rests upon the 
fact that neither the Japanese nor 
the Chinese Government has yet 


| made a formal declaration of war. 


DECLARATIONS AVOIDED 


Similarly there was no formal dec- 
laration of war in the Japanese in- 
vasion of Manchuria in 1931, or in 
the Italian conquest of Ethiopia in 
1935-36. It has not been the fashion 
in recent years for nations that are 


| signatories to the Kellogg Pact out- 
iawing war as an instrument of na- | 


ticnal policy to declare war in ac- 
cordance with the formerly 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
Secretary of War Harry H. Wood- 
ring is on the way from his office to 
the White House, there to confer 
with the President on the war clouds 
that threaten the lives of thousands 
of Americans in China. 


The legal fiction that no | 


them as treaty-breakers. 

It is true that in the Ethiopian 
situation, where war was not for- 
mally declared, President Roosevelt 
issued a ploclamation declaring that 


| a State of war existed and bringing 


rece | 


o2nized usages of international law, | 


lest, such declarations should stamp 


the American Neutrality Act into 
force. It is understood, however, 
that Administration advisers regard 
the present situation as different, in 
that diplomatic ‘relations between 
China and Japan have not been 
formally severed yet, as they were 
between Italy and Ethiopia. 

Buck of American reluctance to 
invoke the Neutrality Act was first 
understood to be an apprehension 
that it would be likely to give Japan, 


as the superior naval and maritime | 


power, a practical advantage over 
hina in importing American war 
materials under the “cash and 


' carry” clause of the American law. 


The President's Challenge to Rule by 


[Continued From Page 5.] 


the Ship of 
anchor: “Supreme power...in the 
hands of a class, numerous indeed, 
but select; of an educated class, of 
a class which is, and knows itself to 
be, deeply interested in the security 
of property and the maintenance 
of order.” 

Mine is a different anchor. They 
do not believe in democracy—lI do. 
My anchor is democracy—and moré 
democracy. And, my friends, I am 
of the firm belief that the Nation, by 
an overwhelming majority, supports 
my opposition to the vesting of su- 
preme power in the hands of any 

class, numerous but select. 

It is of interest to read Macaulay's 
letter with care—for I find in it no 
reference to the improving of the 
living conditions of the poor, to the 
encouragement of better homes or 
greater wages, or steadier work. 


I find no reference to the averting 


of panics, no words for the encour- 


State is Macaulay's | 


agement of the farmer—nothing at | 


\ 


| 


_ all, in fact, except the suggestion | 


| that 


| just as strongly 


“malcontents are firmly but 
geiltly restrained” . 
est of the “security of property and 
the maintenance of order.” 


PERIL OF A ‘SELECT CASTE’ 


I conceive it to be true that I am 


‘Vested Interests’ 


try 80 years later his successors do 
not yet dare openly to condemn the 
American form of government by 
popular majority, for they profess 


_ adherence to the form, while, at the 


.. in the inter- | 


| 


in favor of the | 


_ security of property and the main- | 
tenance of order as Lord Macaulay, | 


or as the American Lord Macaulays 
who thunder today. And in this the 
American people are with me, too. 
But we cannot go along with the 
Tory insistence that salvation lies 
in the vesting of power in the hands 
of a select class, and that if Amer- 


Same time, their every act shows 
their opposition to the very funda- 
mentals of democracy. 

They love to intone praise of lib- 
erty, to mouth phases about the 
sanctity of our Constitution—but in 
their hearts they distrust majority 
rule because an enlightened major- 
ity will not tolerate the abuses 
which a privileged minority would 


_ seek to foist upon the people as a 


ica does not come to that system, 
| America will perish. 


Macaulay condemned the Amer- 
can scheme of government based 


' On popular majority. In this coun- 
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The Question of the Week: 


THE NATIONAL GRANG 
Through Fred Brenckman, Washing- 
ton Representative. 


[Continued From Page 9.] 


for perhaps a hundred thousand 


lawsuits every year and would be in | 


violation of the constitutional rights 
of the people. 

The need for general farm legis- 
lation does not seem to be suffici- 
ently pressing to justify a special 
session of Congress this year. The 
1937 wheat crop is already harvested, 
while the corn and cotton crops are 
approaching maturity. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that it is too late to 
attempt to control this year’s crops. 
Chairman Jesse Jones of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is au- 
thority for the statement that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
ample funds to finance any crop 
surpluses we may have this year, 
s0 as to prevent them from unduly 
depressing prices. 


Farmers 
Independence 


Council, 


Through Stanley F. Morse, 
Executive Vice President, 
Falmouth, Mass., 


answers: 


Fyerory proves attempts by for- 
eign countries and by America 
to support prices of farm products 
Inevitably are ineffective or disas- 
trous, causing lost markets and in- 
creased production by competing 


countries; and also the accumula- 


whole. 

Since the determination of this 
minority is to substitute their will 
for that of the majority, would it 
not be more honest for them, in- 


| Stead of using the Constitution as a 
' Cloak to hide their real designs, to 


tion of unsalable surpluses tends to | 


depress prices with loss to tax- 


payers. 
Production control is harmful, 
causing unnecessary ‘shifting of 


farm production to new regions and 
Causing excessive production costs, 
discouraging initiative and self-re- 
liance of good farmers, upsetting 
balanced profitable farming systems, 
increasing unemployment, The 
main purpose of unneeded benefit 
payments is to buy farmers’ sup- 
port. Penalty taxes lead to com- 
plete Federal control of agriculture 
which is the real object of the entire 
program. 

Good crops at fair prices insure 
farm prosperity without political 
meddling. 


League For Economic 
Equality, 


Through A. $. Wendel, 
President, Bronson, lowa, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

O guarantee parity prices for ag- 

ricultural procucts it is neses- 
sary to control production and give 
the producer the American market 
up to or slightly above parity price. 
A penalty tax on non-cooperators 
would be unconstitutional, unneces- 
Sary and dangerous. Farm stabiliza- 
tion is one of the most vital ques- 
tions of the nation today and 
would justify a special session of 
Congress. Impossible to enact a law 
after Jan. 3 before cotton and other 
early plantings. 


| 


out frankly and say: 


“We 
agree with Macaulay that the 
American form of government will 
lead to disaster and therefore we 
seek a change in the American form 


of government as laid down by the | 


Founding Fathers?” 
They seek to substitute their owa 


will for that of the majority, for | 


they would serve their own interest 
above the general welfare. They re- 


good for the greater number, which 
is the cornerstone of democratic 
government. 


Under democratic government the 
poorest are no longer’ necessarily 
the most ignorant part of society. 
I agree with the saying of one of 
our famous statesmen who devoted 
himself to the principle of maiority 
rule: “I respect the aristocracy of 
learning; I deplore the plutocracy 
Of wealth; but thank God for the 
democracy of the heart.” 


‘NO CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT’ 

I seek no change in the form of 
American government. Majority 
rule must be preserved as the safe- 
guard of.both liberty and civiliza- 
tion. 

Under it property can be secure: 
under it abuses can end; under it 
order can be maintained—and a! of 
this for the simple, cogent reason 
that to the average of our citizen- 
Ship can be brought a life of greater 
opportunity, of greater security, of 
greater happiness. 

Those worthy hopes led the father 
and mother of Virginia Dare and 
the fathers and mothers from many 
nations through many centuries to 
seek new life in the New World. 
Pioneering it was called in the olden 
days; pioneering it still is—pioneer- 
ing for the preservation of our 
fundamental institutions against the 
ceaseless attack of those who have 
io faith in democracy. Fortitude 
and courage on our part succeed the 
fortitude and courage of those who 
planted a colony on this Island in 
the days of good Queen Bess, 


' ject the principle of the greater | 


as ideslistic factors weigh heavily 
against putting the Neutrality Act 
inic immediate effect was brought 
out. last week, however, by Secretary 
of Commerce Roper. At a press con- 
ference, he pointed out that applic- 
tion of embargoes on American ship- 


| ments to the Orient would jeopardize 
| or sacrifice 


“a petty healthy and 
growing trade with China and 


Japan.” 


| JAPANESE TRADE LARGER 


And the volume and value of our 
trade with Japan is much greater 
than with China. Japan is an 
especially big customer for Ameri- 
car cotton, copper, iron and steel 
scrap, and oil—all vital raw ma- 
terials of war, that during the last 
iew months have figured with in- 
creasing importance on America’s 
foreign trade ledger. Even a tem- 
porary derangement of our trade 
with the Orient, under application 
of the Nentrality Act, it is pointed 
out, might result in permanent 
transfer of lucrative trade from the 
United States to other nations. (For 
& special article on the subject, see 
Page 13.) 


Notwithstanding these aspects of 


MORE TROUBLE FOR AMERICA 
IN THE CONFLICT 


+ The fact that commercial as well + the law and stop feeding that war 


‘LENDING’ WARSHIPS 


the situation and the indorsement | 


of the Administration’s present 


policy by such Congress leaders as | 


Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
ciairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and Rep. Mc- 
Reynolds (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, pressure for im- 
mediate invocation of the Neutrality 
Act has come from certain other 
sources. 

The National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War has strongly urged 
that the Neutrality Act be put into 
etlect. Twenty-four members cf 
the House of Representatives like- 

ise formally besought the Presi- 
cent to “carry out the mandate of 
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which means the destruction wf 
thousands of lives in the Orient and 
the danger of war to all the world.” 

A group of Senators, #fessrs. Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota; Bone 
(Dem.), of Washington, and Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri, also issued a 
joint statement in favor of apply- 
icg the law, arguing that such a 
course would not necessarily put 
Japan in a more favored position 
than China but would prevent arms 
from going to both sides. 


TROOPS WITHDRAWAL URGED 
In the Senate, Senator Lewis 
(Dem.), of Illinois, introduced a res- 
olution for recall of American troops 
from the Tientsin area, and Senator 
Ciark advocated withdrawal of both 
American naval and military forces 
from China. A similar position was 
taken in the House by Rep. Fish 
(Rep.), of New York, ranking min- 
orliv member of the Foreign Affair: 
Committee. Favoring speedy evacu- 
aiion of American civilians, he con- 
terded that indefinitely continued 
presence of our armed forces in 
China would increase the hazard of 
American involvement in the war, 


vale 


In face of criticism of the avowed 
intention .of the American Govern- 
ment to launch a policy of loaning 
naval vessels to Latfn-American re- 
pubiics—most specifically to Brazi!— 
it was made plain last week that this 
policy will not be dropped, though 
lack of Congress authorization will 
delay putting it into effect. 
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Brazil sought to refute critics of the 
proposal, declared the peaceful 
“pood neighbor’ purposes of the 
policy had been misunderstood and 
reaffirmed mutal intentions to carry 
through the leasing of six decom- 
missioned United States destroyers 
te Brazil. 


Philadelphia Pa. 
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BAUXITE. The commonly used ore. It is found 
in many countries. Ours comes from 
Arkansas and Dutch Guiana. Aluminum is 
present, not as metal, but in the form of 
complicated chemical compounds. All the 
following raw materials are needed to get 


the aluminum out: 


SODA ASH AND LIME, Add Water to these, heat 
the solution and digest the bauxite in it. 
Aluminum compounds dissolve. Impurities 
are left behind as mud. From the filtered 
solution, something called a/aminum hydrate 
is separated. Heat the /ydra/e to drive out 
water, and you have alumina, a white 
powder, chemically labelled as aluminum 
oxide. It sounds simple, but this is really a 
very technical, expensive process. 


CRYOLITE. Translucent “Ice-rock,” found nat- 
urally only in distant Greenland, but also 
made synthetically. Yo get the actual metal 
out of the a/umina,; the powder first has to 
be dissolved in a bath of molten ¢ryo/ite. 


just for getting aluminum made, was more 
than $5,000,000 last year. 


COKE, TAR AND PITCH. Metallic aluminum is 

made in a steel pot thickly lined with carbon, 

which contains the molten bath of cryolite 

and dissolved alumina. Carbon blocks are 

hung in the bath, and a heavy electrical — 
current is passed from the blocks through 

the bath to the lining of the pot. This 

current changes the oxide, a/umina, to the 

metal, a/uminum, Carbon blocks and linings 

are made from coke, far and pitch. 


these operations. Wages constitute the largest 
item in the cost of making aluminum. 


9 


A\ total of nine pounds of the fore- 
Loing materials are required /o 
make one pound of aluminum, 
But other things are equally vital: 


SKILL. Every step of the process must be 
supervised and co-ordinated by men who 
“know-how.” Hundreds of men in labora- 
torics must continually check not only the 
raw materials but every pound of metal 
produced. 


FUEL. The process of getting a/umina from 
bauxite uses 22,000 cubic feet of gas, or 
equivalent coal, for each ton of final metal. 
Coal also is consumed in baking the carbon 
blocks used in the reduction pots. 


MONEY. The wherewithal which develops 
mines, builds and equips the necessary res 
finery and reduction plants, the dams, reser 
voirs and power houses, must be available. 


All these are needed to make virgin 
aluminum, one of the most difficult of 
all commercial metals to extract from ) 
nature. Would you have imagined it? 


ELECTRICITY. Twelve kilowatt-hours of clec- 
trical energy must be generated to produce 
one pound of aluminum. The energy needed 
for a ton of aluminum would supply the 
elecirical needs of the average home for 
thirty-five years. That is why we have 
invested millions in dams, reservoirs and 
power houses, through which, when run- 
ning full, flows enough water to supply the 
needs of 92 cities the size of New York. 


TRANSPORTATION. From mine to refinery 
to reduction plant our aluminum-in-the- 
making has to be shipped and reshipped 


to locations where all these raw materials 
| are best available. Our transportation bill, 
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New Experiments 
In Price Controls 


The Government and the Market. 
Breaches in Anti-trust Law. Prob- 
lems for the Retailers 


aT the heart of the business system is the in- 
A tricate machinery for determining the price of 
commodities and of services. That machinery rep- 
resents the market. 

Government has stepped in from time to time to 
try to dominate or to control this mechanism and 
government has used its authority to check or 
prevent its control by private groups. | 

The old Farm Board was an experiment in price 
control. So was AAA and so was NRA with its 
codes. Anti-trust laws represent the attempt to 
keep these controls from being exercised by 
monopoly groups. | 


GOVERNMENT AND MARKET 


In the face of past experiments, Congress at the 
session just ended, went in strongly for new ex- 


periments affecting control of the price mechanism, 


The new Guffey Coal Act was enacted. This Act, 
now beginning to operate through the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, contains an intricate system for 
price fixing, now in the process of being set up. 

In its last davs Congress voted a promise of action 
on a program of farm control. On the basis of that 
promise, President Roosevelt agreed to use the re- 
sources of the government to peg the price of farm 
commodities, including cotton and corn, in case the 
price runs into market trouble. Again government 
would be seeking to control markets. 

But then, taking a slightly different tack, Con- 
gress voted and the President reluctantly approved, 
the Miller-Tydings Act designed to open a loop- 
hole in the anti-trust laws through which manu- 
facturers can control retail prices. 

Retail merchants had complained that chain 
stores and mail order houses and other big retailers 
cut prices on branded goods, with which the public 
was acquainted, to attract customers who then were 
sold other products at standard market prices. 

The complaints of these merchants led 42 States 
to enact laws providing price protection for manu- 
facturers who want to control the resale price of 
their products, provided those products are trade 
marked. The Supreme Court upheld the principle 
of these state acts but their practical working was 
made difficult by the fact that the Federal anti- 
trust laws complicated the problem of price con- 
trols for goods in inter-state commerce. 


CONTROL OF RETAIL PRICES 


Now Congress has removed the anti-trust law 
obstructions and manufacturers are free to control 
retail prices in states permitting this practice. 

The Federal Trade Commission strongly op- 
posed this action on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So did the Department of Justice, which 
joined with the Trade Commission in privately ex- 
pressing the fear that the anti-trust laws now 
would be as good as useless. Any manufacturer 
henceforth will be privileged to trade-mark his 
aluminum or steel beams or cement or face cream 
or breakfast food or other product and then to con- 
trol the price of that product all of the way to the 
consumer. The Treasury Department feared that 
the new law would lead to an increase in liquor 
bootlegging. 

The Government’s trust busters think now that 
the suits they have started against steel companies, 
against the aluminum company and against other 
industries for alleged violation of the anti-trust 
laws will be in-jeopardy. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


W. S. ALEXANDER, Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tor: It seems to me if ever there was an opportunity 
and a crying demand for unity of action between 
the Federal Government and the States, it exists in 
the field of liquor control. Of course, I realize that 
it- would be impossible for every State in the Union 
to operate under the same identical liquor control 
system. It would be a step in the right direction 
for every State having a desire to keep the liquor 
industry clean within its boundaries to prohibit the 
establishment of exclusive outlets: to prohibit pro- 
ducers of wholesale distributors from acquiring any 
interest in the premises of a retailer: to prohibit 
the retailer from accepting from the liquor producer 
or distributor any equipment, fixtures, signs, sup- 
plies, money, services, or other things of vaiue, ‘in- 
cluding advertising, display or distribution service: 
to prohibit producers or distributors from indulging 
in the practice of commercial bribery. ... 

Practices of this type, indulged in promiscuously 
in the old days, played a large part in bringing 
about the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and they have no proper place in this new era of 
repeal. How can we stop these practices in the in- 


dustry unless we move forward together against 


them? 


(From a recent address before the National Con- 
ference of State Liquor Administrators, Mackinac 
Island, Mich.) 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Public Works Administra- 
tor: PWA housing has been a demonstration ... 
that had to be made by some one, at some time. 
If the Federal Government had never undertaken 
any housing, and a commission were appointed to 
do housing, then that commission would have to 
Spend much time, a good deal of money and many 
heartaches in demonstrating. 

PWA housing has not been as cheap as I wish 
it might have been... . The Federal Government 
lacked the power to condemn land for its housing 
projects. ... We have had to buy our land... 
Land acquisitions on the average have, therefore. 
been necessarily high. Building costs have been 
relatively low—lower than they probably will be in 
the future for the type of construction we have 
gone in for. We have tried to build well.... 

(From a letter to the New York Times, Aug. 16.) 
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MAP OF PREVIOUS MONTH 


A SLIGHT seasonal let down during July of this year caused a re- 
cession of 2.7 per cent in business activity when compared with the 
situation in July, 1936. One year ago business was stimulated to an 
unusual degree by the Veterans’ bonus payment. 

On the map above, comparisons are made with the national trend. 
Conditions in ten states shown with a single sun about coincided with 
Trade in 29 states with double suns 


the .average the country over. 


showed improvement over the national average. 


BETTER THAN), 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


—Copyright, 1397, by the United States News Publishing Corporation 


tional average. 


_ whose suns are shown in eclipse, business activity fell below the na- 


These maps, revealing the general trend of business in each state are 


prepared by The United States News from Federal Reserve Board re- 


In the nine states June, 1936. 


ports of check payments in 271 cities. 
gain of 7.5 per cent over July, 1936, are adjusted with changes in whole- 
sale commodity prices which averaged 87.5 in July, 1937, and 78.5 in 


These figures, which showed a 


A SECOND “BREATHING 
FOR ANOTHER NEW DEAL—FUTURE “CONTROLS” 


SPELL"—THE PROSPECTS 


+ 


A breathing spell until Congress reas- 
sembles. What’s on the cards for 
business. Anti-trust loopholes. 


USINESS men will need to ‘make very few 

adjustments in their methods or their 

plans as a result of the session of Congress just 
ending. 

Thanks to Mr. Roosevelt, this latest gather- 
ing of legislators proved more important for 
what it did not accomplish than for what it did 
accomplish. The supposed political revolution 
of 1936 proved a dud on its first test. 

Congress did not revive wage and hour con- 
trols in industry. It did not restore Federal 
control over agriculture. It failed to create 
seven new TVAs. Even more important, the 
Senate and House balked at removing the re- 
straints on precipitate action imposed by the 
present Supreme Court. 

But before reaching any conclusions busi- 
ness men need to look a little below the surface. 


ACTIVITY FORECAST One glance and they 
can conclude that the 


IN COMING SESSION impasse of the last seven 
OF THE LAWMAKERS months represents little 


more than a breathing spell. Chances are bet- 
ter than even that Congress will be back in 
Washington before next January. When it 
does come, whether in November or in Janu- 
ary, work will begin where that work left off 
this time. 


There is a signed promise of action to bring 
government control over farm operations. Wage 
and hour controls are only temporarily blocked 
in the House Rules Committee and when 
brought out will be approved, according to all 
signs, The Senate already has acted to approve 
a new labor standards law. Political pressure 
behind the TVA idea is strong enough to sug- 
gest that the next session will bring approval 
of this plan to start developing other water- 
sheds. Then Mr. Roosevelt is preparing for a 
revision of the nation’s income tax laws. 


All of this suggests that the second New Deal 
is on the road to reality in spite of the slow 
motion of Congress in recent months. 

Even that slow motion, once the speed was 
turned on during the closing weeks, resulted in 
action that can mean much to business. 

Large numbers of retailers are directly in- 
terested in the loop-hole that Congress cut in 
the anti-trust laws in an attempt to reach and 


+ control the practice of using “loss-leaders” to * 


attract trade. This loophole enables manu- 
facturers to control the retail price of their 
trade-marked goods in States which authorize 
control. Since 42 States—including nearly all 
of the important States—do provide machinery 
for protecting retail prices on branded goods, 
the action of Congress takes on real importance. 


President Roosevelt objected to opening the 
anti-trust laws far enough to permit direct price 
control by manufacturers, but he signed the bill 
which had price-maintenance as a rider. 


Less immediate im- 
APPROPRIATIONS portance attaches to the 
approval by Congress of 

AND IN SUBSIDIES a national program of 


low-cost housing and slum clearance. 


NINE BILLION IN 


The Federal Government has spent the past*: 
four years experimenting in this field and has 
few completed projects to show for the large 
amount of money expended. But a technique 
has developed and now Congress has outlined a 
long-range policy under which the national gov- 
ernment and local governments can cooperate 
to clear slums. This means some further stimu- 
lus to the building industry. 


Congress authorized nine billion dollars worth 
of appropriations. Included in these appropria- 
tions were a large number of subsidies that 
quickly flow into the channels of trade. The 
subsidies include one and a half billion dollars 
for work relief, a quarter of a billion dollars for 
CCC camps and a half billion dollars for farm- 
ers, who already are in the clover with bumper 
crops selling at profitable prices. 


Tax loopholes were closed, reciprocal trade 
agreements were continued, the President was 
given two more years in which td control the 
value of the American dollar, neutrality was 
woted and the Labor Relations Board received 
the increased appropriations it needs to fulfill 
its enlarged duties. 


None except very large business men, with 
incomes sizeable enough to justify creation of 
personal holding companies, will be directly af- 
fected by the tax action. However, individuals 
of extremely large income do face the prospect 
of paying the high surtaxes levied against per- 
sonal incomes. 


BASIS STILL SOUGHT Although Congress 


years the power of the 
OF FOREIGN TRADE President to negotiate 


reciprocal trade agreements with foreign na- 
tions, the glamor largely is off that device as a 
means of speeding recovery. 


Officials are continuing to search for a basis 
on which a trade deal may be made with Great 
Britain, involving tariff concessions .on both 
sides, but even if such a basis is found the 
actual results of a final agreement will be 
relatively small. Agreements with 14 other 
nations, now in effect, point to that conclusion. 

The idea of neutrality on the part of this 
country in the event of war abroad carries a 
strong appeal in Congress. 

But the first real threat to trade, growing out 
of an application of the permanent neutrality 


law enacted by the present session of Congress, © 


is causing extreme caution on the part of the 
White House and State Department. To in- 
voke this law in the Sino-Japanese dispute 
could jeopardize a thriving export trade of $350,- 
000,000. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been quick to emphasize the conse- 
quences of enforced neutrality. Quiet at the 
White House and in Congress shows that the 
President and legislators are aware of the price 
of neutrality law enforcement in terms of busi- 
ness, 


PLANS TO STABILIZE [lowever, in the field 
DOLLAR IN REALM of world money—basic to 


a revival of foreign trade 
OF WORLD. FINANCE —the President is show- 


ing more interest in stability. 

Congress gave Mr. Rosevelt two more years 
of authority to manage the dollar, with a two 
billion dollar stabilization fund available as a 
weapon. The White House, the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board all are following 
policies intended to keep the fluctuations in 
world exchanges from upsetting the pound and 
the dollar, now well entrenched at their pres- 
ent level in relation to gold. Recent state- 
ments from all threé of these sources disclose 
the fact that no new money manipulations are 
in sight. 

As important as any of these actions by Con- 
gress is one more action and one refusal to act. 

The action that can give cause for more 
thought on the part of employers was provided 
when Congress gave the National Labor Re- 
lations Board the additional money it asked to 
speed up enforcement of the Labor Relations 
Law, and the refusal to act came when Congress 
let the law stand unamended and left the Board 
with unrestricted power. 

All of these facts, added up and then multi- 
plied by the new evidence of President Roose- 
velt’s determination to move to the left, give a 
sum total that promises a second New Deal— 
sooner or later—that is going to be stronger 
than the first. 

Owen Scorrt. 


Approach of Balance 
in Federal Budget 


Analyzing Government’s cash book, 
Less and less pump priming. Debt 
retirement to come. 


MMEDIATE interest of individuc. business men 

in the state of the Federal Government’s budget 

should be centered on the figures of actual re- 
ceipts and actual cash outgo. 


It is the difference between those two figures that 
represents the extent of the pump priming that 
still is going on at this stage of recovery. Compli- 
cated by figures on revolving funds and trust ace 
counts the Treasury’s statements of outgo and in- 
come take on less meaning. 

When broken down, the figures for the first month 
and seventeen days of the new fiscal year show that 
the Treasury has collected $712,250,000 in taxes and 
has paid out in cash—including loans to local gov- 
ernments for PWA construction—a total of $848,- 
715,000. This leaves a cash deficit of $136,466,000. 

For the same period one year ago, with the same 
items included, income was $531,419,000 and outgo 
was $944,027,000, leaving a cash deficit of $413,- 
608,000. 


PROS AND CONS OF “PUMP-PRIMING” 


This means, roughly, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is adding to the total purchasing power of 
the country only about one-third as much as a 
year ago for the same period. Cash expenditures 
still are large, but more money is being drawn back 
in the form of taxes so that the amount of deficit 
spending—which is referred to as pump priming—~ 
has decreased sharply. 

The government planners insist that this type 
of spending row should cease altogether and that 
the Treasury soon should begin to start putting 
the brakes on the expansion by starting to retire 
debt. 

In other words, the idea is that business now 
should be standing on its own feet without a prop 
in the form of government spending and that the 
Government should be getting ready for the next 
period of contraction when business might be call- 
ing again for help. 

But when trust accounts and revolving funds are 
left in the general budget picture the impression 
given is entirely different. 


INCREASE IN OUTGO 


In that case the expenditures for the present year 
rise above $1,000,000,000 as contrasted with $770,- 
901,000 for the same period one year ago and the 
deficit is $294,176,000 this year against $239,481,000 
last year. 

These totals, however, contain large amounts 
of paper expenditures such as $83,000,000 for old 
age reserve accounts, $30,000,000 for railroad retire< 
ment reserves and $73,000,000 for the Federal Gov- 
ernment employes retirement account—none of 
which involve cash outlays. Then, too, last year’s 
figures include huge repayments from the RFC and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation which repre- 
sent repayments on capital investments rather than 
tax income. This year those repayments have 
been rather small. : 

The result is that the planners who watch the 
cash income and the cash outgo insist that when 
future social security obligations are overlooked 
for the moment, the actual budget of cash income 
and outgo is much closer to balance than has been 
the case for the last five or six years. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES, Vice President of the 
Cleveland Trust Company: The anticipated Sum- 
mer slump in business activity is not developing. 
Not many new records are being made, but in 
nearly all important lines of production and trade 
the July figures of this year have been well above 
those of July, 1936. . . . It now seems probable 
that the volume of business activity will hold up 
well during the remaining months of the year.... 
Business sentiment has become much more op- 
timistic. . . but one fundamental element in the 
business situation is much less favorable. The 
flow of new funds into business enterprises is not 
increasing in proportion to the expansion of pro- 
duction and trade. 

(From the current issue of the Business Bulle- 
tin of the Cleveland Trust Company.) 


* * 


CHARLES R. GAY, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange: While governmental regulation 
of securities exchanges undoubtedly is in the ex- 
perimental stage. ...I cannot refrain from point- 
ing out that too many rules, like too many laws, 
may result in laying unnecessarily restrictive bur- 
dens on the many for the sake of disciplining the 
few. I am fearful that in an effort to cure what 
might be termed sporadic evils undue restraints 
are being placed upon normal, proper action, thus 
creating abnormal market conditions. 

Evidence accumulates that the quality of the 
market has been seriously affected. With much 
concern I note the continuance of narrow, illiquid 
markets in which wide spreads between bid and 
asked quotations prevail and in which compara- 
tively small volumes of buying or selling create un- 
due fluctuations in prices. 

Factors other than government regulation, no- 
tably the tax on capital gains, have their effect 
on present market conditions. But I believe that 
to the extent that excessive regulation stifles in- 
dividual initiative, intimidates and confuses honest 
men so that they are unable to determine how to 
act when swift action is essential, or imposes undue 
credit restrictions, such regulation is not in the 
public interest. 


(From the annual report of the New York Stock 
Exchange.) 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. S&S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Chinese 


War: What It Means in Cash to America 


can be sold only to belligerents who # 


are able to come to these shore, put 
cash on the barrel-head, and carry 


+ last year to 1,068,865 tons, valued at 


$21,482,000 this year. Sales of re- 
fined copper rose from 28,431,061 


Effect of neutrality act. Our | 2Way the commodities so purchased pounds valued at $2,513,000 to 55,- 
seule wits the Gel . | without in any way involving this 632,281 pounds valued at $7,264,000. 
rade wi e etaaae n- ' country. Old and scrap copper sales increased 
ternal pressure in Japan. | Important trade and financial re- from 791,011 pounds to 9,717,807 


China's chances, 


HEN Congress placed upon the | 


Statute books a law that restricts 
trade with nations engaged in war, 
the State Department foresaw devel- 
opment of situations that would 
place a strain on the good judg- 
ment of any President. 


lations can quickly become involved. 
How quickly was demonstrated dur- 
ing the past week when security 
and commodity markets broke on 
the mere prospect that the situa- 
tion in the Far East would force the 
President to act. 


| THE PRESENT DILEMMA 


One of those situations now has | 


developed in China. 

Under the neutrality law, 
President must determine when a 
state of war exists between two or 
more nations. Once the determina- 
tion is made that war does exist, 
trade with the designated belligerent 
nations is automatically terminated 
so far as certain specified munitions 
of war are concerned. These muni- 
tions include actual shot and shell, 
guns, airplane engines and a few 
other items. 

But then the President further has 
the duty of designating specified 
corimodities—war materials—which 


the | 


The outbreak of hostilities jin 
China has been followed by delay 
in invoking the neutrality law. As 
Daniel Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce, explained to newspaper men, 
its invocation would place in jeop- 
aidy “a pretty healthy and growing 
trade with China and Japan.” 
Furthermore, he observed that the 
neutrality law, as drafted, could work 
to the disadvantage of one of the 


belligerents—China. 


The Chinese have no navy, no 


merchant marine and few trading 


arrangements in this country. The 


| Japanese have a powerful navy to 


Canadian Mines 
Handbook, 1937 


A book covering the principal 
developing and _ producing 
mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 
A copy of this invaluable com- 
pilation of Canadian mining 
information will be forwarded, 
without obligation, upon re- 


protect trade routes, a merchant ma- 
rine to transport goods and trading 
arrangements to permit payment of 
cash for those gocds. 

But Secretary Roper pointed out 
that there always is the chance that 
the imposition of an embargo would 
lead Japan or another nation to 
transfer its trade from the United 
States to other nations, thereby 
causing injury to American business- 
men. 


OUR TRADE WITH JAPAN 

And what is the size of that trade 
with the Far East, what the chance 
of injury? 

Official figures provide the answer. 


period. Exports to China amounted 
to $26,256,000 in the same period as 


cotton in the 


{ 


i 


& 


PLANNER FOR PEACE 
Maxwell W. Hamilton, veteran State 
Department official, has the Far 
Eastern warfare to thank for his 
elevation to be assistant to the chief 
of the Far Eastern Division. The 
Division is, mustering its best brains 
to take thought for preserving neu- 
trality in the critical situation. 


against $15,856,000 in the first five 
months of last year. 

The Japanese, next to England, are 
the biggest purchasers of American 
cotton. They paid $49,650,000 for this 
first five months of 
1937. Loss of that business at a time 
when Southern farmers are produc- 


ing a huge crop, could be expected to | 


have serious effects on price. How 
that result would affect farm senti- 
ment toward neutrality legislation 
remains to be seen. 


Iron and steel scrap sales jumped 
from 362,422 tons valued at $4,713,000 


THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A 


For safety’s sake, remember: 


BLOWOUT PROOF TIRE! 


pounds and steel sheets and block 
increased from 619,949 pounds to 
8,618,181. Increases also were shown 
in sales of crude oil, gasoline and 
lubricating oil. 


OUR TRADE WITH CHINA 
Trade with China, although much 
smaller, showed many of the same 


| characteristics. 


Sales of raw copper rose sharply. 
So did sales of gasoline and fuel oil. 
But the Chinese need more finished 
products since their manufacturing 
industries are not geared to large- 
scale modern production. They took 
more automobiles and continued 
purchases of airplanes. The total of 
this trade was not large, however. 


THE NEEDS OF JAPAN 

_ In the figures of exports of goods 
to Japan lies an important part of 
the explanation underlying the pres- 
ent trouble in the Far East. 


The Japanese are dependent upon 
foreign markets—which like the 
American market might be closed to 
them—for more than 40 per cent of 
her steel, more than 80 per cent of 
her petroleum, 95 per cent of her 
cotton, half of her manganese, all of 
her rubber, wool, aluminum, nickel 
and other commodities of impor- 
tance. 


Japan forced her way into Man- 
churia seeking an outlet for some of 
her population and a source of some 
raw materials. In the last six years 


| she has poured more than three bil- 


lion yen into the puppet state of 
Manchukuo—created out of Man- 


can show the Japanese masses a new 
slice of Chinese territory that they 
can get their minds off the economic 
troubles at home. 

But again the experts of Far East- 
ern problems, who shape policy for 
this government, are not so sure. 

They point out that a recent gov- 
ernment loan in Japan was unsuc- 
cessful. This may mean that the na- 


tional till is getting empty and that | risoning the conquered provinces | 
further depreciation may be in store | would be greater than the possible 


for the yen. 

Question is raised whether success- 
ful Japanese control of Chinese ports 
and the setting up of another puppet 
state in North China would bring re- 
lief to Japan. Officials express doubt 
about the revenue possibilities from 
control of Chinese trade and they 
are convinced that the cost of gar- 


return from the investment. 
Strategic reasons, growing out of 
the maneuvers between Russia and 
Japan for dominance in the Far 
East, may justify the expense, ac- 
cording to the opinions expressed 
privately by officials here, but they 
feel that prolonged trouble and the 
necessity for large scale operations 


soon would embarrass the Japanese 
financially. 
And what of the American stake? 
So far as trade goes, this coun- 
try does a large scale business with 


_ Japan but carries on a relatively 


small trade with China. This coun¢ 
try is getting out of the Philippines 
and would like to withdraw its mae 
rines from Chinese ports.. Britain 
has a much larger stake in the area. 


TEAMED FOR SAFETY! 


Protecting tough consignments against 
transportation risks is, you'll agree, more 
than a one-man job! That’s why the 
Chesapeake and Ohio organization goes in 
for team-work—and in this way exercises 


engineer and fireman right down the line, 
you'll find numerous combinations work- 
ing together on this railroad to escort your 
shipments through—on time! Won't you 
give this service—A merica’s finest—a trial? 


quest. | churia. Yet those expenditures have 66 . 
— the provide an im- | yielded disappointing returns. double vigilance to insure ‘‘safety first Day or night, call your nearest Chesapeake 
BRIDGERs_*_ | Now the army is telling the people | for freight as well as passengers.’’ Krom and Ohio Freight Traffic Representative. 
year, exports of goods from this | American products. Their purchases dinnt China olfere the tremin: of 
HEVENOR« 2: country to Japan amounted in value of what might be classed as “war and ‘ > 
QRONTO STOCK EXCHANGE to $140,325,000 as contrasted with | materials” have skyrocketed in re- | 
60 King St. W. - Toronto $79,415,000 one year ago in the same | cent months. For example: — ee ee ee 
| are reputed to believe that if they 


George Washiigtons 


ty George Washington in 178F 


THE ROAD THAT SERVICE BUILT 


Now Always— 


one the best 
BUYS the 
you eat! 


“While rounding a curve at 60 my 
left rear tire blew out,”’ writes Mr. 
W. G. Stephenson of New Orleans, 
“yet | was able to drive ahead for 
balf a mile without swerving, to a 
safe stop...the LifeGuard Tube still 
beld enough air to support the car... 
saving me from possible injury and 
prisbont doubt a good sized repair 


picture, in- 
deed. But every day a 
blowout changes the whole 
life of some family. Who 
knows when your turn may 
come? The only way of being 
certain of coming home safe 
and sound is to have your 
car equipped with Goodyear 
LifeGuard* Tubes— the only 
positive protection against a 
blowout's deadly peril! 


This revolutionary tube, as 
the diagram shows, retains 
enough airto support the car 

even when the tire is 


ripped wide open. It 


arrow-straight stop! 


prevents that terrible jerk 
that tears the wheel from your 
shaking hands and hurls the 
car towards the ditch. 
keeps your car under perfect 
control, holds it on the road 
until you can slow down at 
any speed to a safe, sure, 


Thousands owe their lives 
today to this miracle tube 
that makes the worst blowout 
as harmless as a slow leak. 
Shouldn’t you—and your fam- 
i/y—have LifeGuard’s proved 
security, too? You can’t buy bet- 
ter protection to save your life! 


TWOULDNT ORWEANOTHER 
MULE WITHOUT LIFEGUAROS 


TAKE THE TERROR OUT 
OF BLOWOUTS 


7 


It 


This remarkable safety tube con- 
sists of a reserve two-ply inner tire 
inside the regulation tube, both 
inflated by the same valve. When 
the casing blows out only the 
outer tube lets go. The inner tire 
holds enough air to support 
the car without lurching until 
you can come to a safe stop. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS 
TRUCKS + BUSES 


66 *LIFEGUARD @ trade-mark 
of The Goodyear Tire 

Ruvher Company, Inc.. and is pre- 

tected by batents applied for 


6“ \e cannot wither, nor custom stale” 


the popularity of this famous 


cracker. Since Uneeda Biscuit, America’s first packaged cracker, began 
their onslaught on the old-fashioned cracker barrel over 37 years ago, they 
have never had their leadership challenged. One reason for this is elemen- 


tary: Uneeda Biscuit have always given BIG V 


and in quality. 


Today, just as at the turn of the century, the housewife knows that for 


the expenditure of 5c, she gets in 
she cannot beat. 


ALUE ... both in quantity 


a package of Unceda Biscuit a “buy” 


Here is an outstanding illustration of the success of the policy of keeping 
consumer prices at the minimum, even against mounting costs. 
To assure you fresh crackers and cookies the National Biscuit Company 
Operates ovens from coast-to-coast and from the Gulf to Canada. Every 


grocery store in the country is but one day’s journey from a National Biscuit 
Company bakery. 


TWE SEALOF 
PERFECT 
BAKING 


\ 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Lakes Ritz, Shredded Wheat, and many other fevorles 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ‘e) 
m ives force to public opinion, it is essen- | a :; 
GEORGE WASHINGTON efend to the death your right to say it. | 
Vol. 5, No. 34 o VOLTAIRE 
. 5, No. gust 23, 1937 
With a Big Majority in Both Houses, Backed by Overwhelming Vote at the Polls, Congress 
Wasted Seven Months and Did Nothing to Strengthen the Fiscal Structure of the Govern- 
ment or to Help the Economic System Open Up Jobs For the Unemployed 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
we a wba ‘— appraise the record of the ses- A What was the will . the people last November or last A The most conspicuous example of non-feasance which 
sian oO gres ) January or last March? Did Congress reflect it? can be charged against the President and the Congress 1 
No Congress ever came into power with more Did the New Deal really tackle any of the ‘major the failure to re 1 the so-called di mc ga % 
votes behind it and more expectations of service problems of the recovery movement which has been lus tax. Th Trees h ; k a a s i ne a 
to the electorate. In both houses, the Democrats have stumbling forward ever since 1932? aa that the Adminis iain eal ‘ea in thi vray h ere 
had not a mere majority but more than two-thirds—an un- Nothing has been done to get jobs for the unemployed was a big producer f ; ortenee ‘Al - Cc ieee a. 
precedented strength. The country virtually voted one by making private industry more stable. known from t 
party, one leadership, last November—and waited in hope. Nothing has been done to lift the burden of taxes from ents that the ta a ge ges t : et reonpeg 
We were told in the campaign that the opposition had the middle class or the harassments of the bureaucrat from ridden cor iil ¥ dh na vs : ll oe oh ad eo 
no heart, no beneficence, no integrity. We were assured the hundreds of thousands of small businesses which pro- the tl 
that the Democrats had become the saviors of human vide the bulk of the employment in America. h ee eo ee, ee anc with 
rights and that all else was secondary. We were prom- goods industries—some- 
ised that no longer would we have a nation in which one- LOST CHANCE Congress, of course, has. made 
third of the population would be “‘ill-clad, ill-housed and TO HELP LOW a few gestures in the direction of althy instead of an unhealthy growth this year. 
ill-nourished.” a legislative program. Experi- CONGRESS TOO Need we mention any other ex- 
Relief rolls were soon to diminish. Jobs were coming. INCOME GROUPS ™*"Xts in housing and farm ten- amples? What, for instance, is 
The budget was to,be balanced. Prosperity was here— ancy have been authorized but SUBSERVIENT TO the truth about the fight on the 
and it had been “pfanned that way.” on the broad recovery front the record is one of con- THE EXECUTIVE utilities? The National Re- 
The phrases of the campaign are still ringing nour spicuous failure. To the Administration’s credit be it said sources Board—a New Deal crea- 
ears—promises of a greater share of worldly things to the that, looked at from the New Deal viewpoint, the wages tion—now admits that steam plants are in many instances 
working people, a better distribution of wealth and, ‘ne and hours bill proposed was a definite step in carrying out to be preferred to water power as a simple matter of econ- 
deed, that greatest of all slogans “social security.” Ps election mandate of 1936. There can be no doubt that omy in making electricity. Has the Administration made 
MANDATE OF It might be thought that in no penned eee ae he a income groups in Amer- one move to break the stalemate between the government 
seven months a Congress domi- neato gre and t at t e low income groups voted and the utilities? Of course not. The utilities, unmen- 
THE ELECTION nated so overwhelmingly by ons eavily for the Roosevelt ticket last fall. aced by death sentences, spend vast sums in raw mate- 
BADLY ABUSED party would function smoothly ve ce ah of eg evidence available shows that rals—steel, copper, aluminum, coal, cement—as well as 
and carry through a legislative g could be done to increase the purchasing millions of dollars for generating equipment. 
program of humanitarian breadth and utilitarian value Le © a income groups, America as a whole Here then are some of the many sources ef job creation 
to the American people. would profit by the readjustment. This would truly be —the sinews of American recovery, the real way to help 
It might be thought, too, that with the great eagerness legislating prosperity at the bottom instead of at the top. the low income groups to more and more purchasing 
professed by the President of the United States to do But what did the Administration do? Did it offer a power and the government itself to a greater and greater 
things “now” and “now” and “now,” there would be little wages and hours bill last January when the session began volume of tax receipts. 3 | 
a a | so that the issue might be thoroughly debated and a for- Congress made a miserable showing in dealing with 
But what happened? No legislation of really major mula worked out in non-partisan fashion? the economic situation very largely because the leaders 
importance has been passed by the Congress. The ses- : No, the Administration injected the Supreme Court of both houses have ceased to think or act for themselves. 
sion’s time was frittered away largely by the whim of one as bill, tied up the whole session, and as a sort of Mr. Roosevelt has carried his demagoguery to such an ex- 
man who stubbornly attempted to destroy popular gov- a tossed a clumsily written wages and hours treme that his own lieutenants are afraid to express dis- 
ernment and majority rule in’ America. bi into the Senate in midsummer as the session was com- agreement. They follow him blindly into the morasses 
The proposal to abandon the regular method of amen d- si to an end. Small wonder that the Democrats in the of legislative confusion and in child-like subservience ex- 
ing the Constitution by setting up an unholy alliance be- ouse rebelled and insisted on postponement of action so pect him to extricate them by some magic wave of the 
tween a Supreme Court of political puppets, and the chief- the measure could be studied. wand. - 
tain of a political oligarchy in the White House has taken But there were other and far more important steps that The responsibility for the lack of leadership and direc- 
many months to defeat, if indeed it is permanently de- could have been taken by Congress to improve the finan- tion in Congress, its floundering at this session, can, there- 
feated. Projection of the scheme was the worst abuse of cial position of the low income groups in America. The fore, be placed squarely on Mr. Roosevelt. He sought the 
an election mandate in all the history of the United States, a toa sound prosperity is a sound production. opportunity to dominate the legislative body and now the 
for not a word or hint of the revolutionary measure was obody with the slightest knowledge of economics can results must be measured in the same way, namely, as his 
ever given to the people in the campaign by either Mr. persuasively claim that a steel production in the United personal failure. . 
Roosevelt or any of his spokesmen. — stimulated by an armament race abroad is stable. Some day the dangers of one-man government will be 
The significance of the episode was not lost on the Nor can it be contended that government funds poured revealed in a record of even more destructive effects on 
thoughtful people of America irrespective of party. Yet into Ornamental, albeit worthy, WPA projects add to the economic mechanism of the nation and the people will 
only last week, it is sadly to be noted, the man holding the the wealth-producing mechanisms of the country. be aroused to express their resentment at the polls. For 
high office of President so far forgot himself as to tell a What has been lacking in the last four years is an ap- the moment, we can only observe that the same mistakes 
nation-wide vedio audience quite naively that tis cnpe- preciation by the New Deal of the merits of job-making which in 1927 and 1928 brought us a panic through ex- 
nents—the “Tories’”—now wanted to change the Ameri- and the production of true wealth. cesses of private borrowings are slowly but surely being 
- peas of government and that he was standing firm RESTRICTIONS Who are the job-makers? repeated through the excesses of public borrowings. 
or democracy and majority rule which, he said, his op- isi 
| ’ whic r 29 1 
PEOPLE DENIED Hut who nowadays JOBMAKERS vison assumption at | OF 1989.NOW Wall Suet now preva on 
| democracy and majority rule? risks, whose persistence in th ; 
CHANCE TO PASSNone than face of competitive hazards, has the big. REAPPEARING 
ON AMENDME NThimself, who in a radio speech gest single private pay roll in the world. is now about thirty-seven billions of Sutiene bay adding 
March 4th, defending his court- What has been done to encourage the job-makers? It the state and city debt, it makes a colossal total of fifty- 
packing plan, said: might, ironically enough, be asked what hasn’t been done seven billions of dollars. Federal expenses for the fi 4 
“TI hope that thereby the difficult process of con- ’ to discourage these self-same job-makers? six weeks of the present fiscal year hi hb ‘ 
stitutional amendment may be rendered unneces- We have on the statute books now many so-called “re- Ist have alread ) rey Tere ape July 
sary.” form” laws. They were put there in response to a public d with toe 91,080,000,000 
Why should Mr. Roosevelt hesitate to’ use the consti- demand to prevent fraud and exploitation. Their aim re hee heme ire thee the corresponding six weeks 
tutional method? Hasn’t he two-thirds of his own party was and is commendable. But in the desire accomplish th 
in both houses—all that is needed to adopt the required the negative purpose, the affirmative obligation of 
resolution to submit amendments to the Constitution? ernment—to promote the exchange of goods and tod 
Doesn’t the Democratic party also control at least 37 —was overlooked. rising national income, they 
States through political machines built up by Farleyism? Plenty of regulatory laws all the way from the Securi- a th siphon ee 
the only last November—not a year ties and Exchange Act to the Walsh-Healey law and the 
yet—carry 46 out of the 48 States? inson- poverniment 
tional amendment process as useless and take up almost revealed by experience to be possessed of destructive as roves a an pines otatonepenanseenteete ' ane 
an entire session of Congress trying to short-circuit the well as constructive features. Yet not a single thing has ‘edie aa, —— — of goods, thus —o 
Constitution and the American people? been done by the Congress this year to rats an de res ro ram and bringing down the purchasing power 
The real reason is that Mr. Roosevelt knows that on a fects. ringi pou 
campaign, with all the accompanying State candidacies hearten the entrepreneurs to whom, at the end of ever “mo em ; 
and the glamour of personalities, the people usually v as / | ' cee record of broken faith. 
ent. enema nie , peop ually vote . depression, we look for the building of new businesses and - It is a record of tragic futility. 
¥ On constitutional change. industries to create employment. : It is a record of lost opportunity. 
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